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DRAWINGS BY NORMAN ROCKWELL 


HE SAW THREE OR FOUR FIGURES IN FRONT OF THE STUDY, 
AND HEARD ONE OF THEM CRY, “HERE HE COMES!” 


his shoulder, Cunliffe shuffled noiselessly 

along the corridor to his room. He was 
fatigued from his unaccustomed exercise, and 
he moved slowly and was comfortably aware 
of the pleasant softness of his slippers. He 
had earned his weariness worthily, the agree- 
able sensation of his bath still lingered, his 
mood was one of contentment. But as he 
laid his hand on his door knob, he heard 
words from a room farther down the corridor 
that caused him to stop. Roney was saying 
in his high-pitched voice: 

**Came on him out by the Northbridge 
road, flopping along on his big flat feet and 
groaning with every breath. His face was 
the color of a beet and his mouth was more 
like a fish’s than ever.’’ 

‘*He must have taken up cross-country 
running for his health,’’ suggested Ford. 

‘*No, he’s training for Saturday. ’’ 

In the incredulous laughter that followed 
this announcement, Cunliffe showed his face 
at the door. Roney and Ford looked abashed ; 
Kendrick and McKee seemed amused. 

**T?ll tell you fellows one thing,’’ Cunliffe 
said defiantly, ‘‘and that is, I’ll finish on 
Saturday. You can lay whatever course you 
want, Roney, but I’ll finish ; see if I don’t.’’ 

**Tt isn’t so much the finishing,’’ said 
Roney, recovering his self-possession. ‘‘It’s 
where you finish that counts.’’ 

‘*Well, it takes some sand to finish last,’’ 
said Kendrick. ‘‘I don’t know whether 
Cunliffe has sand enough for that or not.’’ 

‘All right, you’ll see,’? Cunliffe said re- 
sentfully, and withdrew to his own room. 

He had an embittered feeling that the 
manner of his withdrawal was ungraceful 
and afforded a theme for further comment 
and amusement. 

While he dressed he pondered gloomily on 
the ridicule to which he had been subjected. 
‘*Flopping along on his big flat feet,’’ ‘‘his 
mouth more like a fish’s than ever’’—they 
were not flattering descriptions of his per- 
sonal appearance, and there had been no 
affection in Roney’s voice when he uttered 
them. Cunliffe knew that he was not cf an 
athletic build, and he even suspected that his 
face was not handsome; but these facts did 
not seem to him to justify the atmosphere of 
dislike that encircled him. Tallentyre, who 

, was taking the entries for the hare and 
hounds, had received his entry in the proper 
spirit, and had made him feel that, if he would 
only come out and compete with the other 
fellows, they would receive him into a closer 
companionship. And now his first effort was 
merely exposing him to derision. It did not 
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occur to him that he 
was suffering retribu- 
tive justice—and that 
only a few days before 
he had found pleasure 
in ridiculing Tallen- 
tyre’s friend, young 
Fitzgilbert, who was 
training for this very 
race. 

‘* Pll finish, if it 
kills me!’’ he mut- 
tered to himself. And 
then, as the criticism 
of his personal appear- 
ance rankled, ‘‘They 
think I can’t run be- 
cause I have flat feet. 
The North American 
Indians have flat feet, 
and I guess they can 
outrun Tom Roney, 
even if he is a hare. Wish I’d thought of 
that to tell him.’? He almost forgot his injured 
sensitiveness in deploring the lost opportunity 
to utter that—as it seemed to him—triumphant 
retort. 

There were only four more days before the 
hare and hounds run, and on one of those days 
Cunliffe had to do Latin lines for neglect of 
work, a grievous injustice in his opinion. So 
he had only three afternoons for training, and 
in them he tried hard to undo the evil work of 
two months of indolence and gluttony. There 
was fat to be taken off and beef to be reduced 
to muscle; and it was no wonder if he came 
in every afternoon with his face as red as a 
beet and his mouth open like that of a fish. 

Sometimes on the road other fellows, also in 
training, overtook him; he would then try to 
keep pace with them, but not once did he find 
himself able to hold his own for more than a 
quarter of a mile. Even young Fitzgilbert and 
little Jack Roney,—Roney Second, as he was 
called, —both third-formers, left the lumbering 
sixth-form runner lightly in their rear. He 
did not so much mind being passed by Fitz- 
gilbert, who had been running all the autumn 
and who had a considerable reputation for 
such a youngster; but to be beaten by Tom 
Roney’s ‘‘kid’’ brother and have the ignominy 
of that cast up at him by the elder would be 
difficult to bear. And he made up his mind 
that he must not only finish; he must finish 
ahead of Roney Second. 

Luncheon was an hour earlier than usual on 
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but he jogged in si- 
lence with the two oth- 
ers down to the study 
building, the rendez- 
vous for the start. It 
was, as he had said, a 
pretty cold day; the 
air had an invigorat- 
ing touch as it felt 
roughly round among 
a fellow’s unprotected 
places. Boys were 
coming up to the study 
from all sides, vari- 
ously clothed, some in 
long trousers, some in 
short, some in sweat- 
ers and some quite 
sleeveless. 

They all crowded 
eagerly down into the 
basement, where the . 
hounds were to be held for ten minutes after 
the hares, Roney and Winslow, had made 
their start. Cunliffe saw Tallentyre clap an 
encouraging hand on the narrow shoulders 
of young Fitzgilbert; a moment later he 
saw Roney Second enter and come up to the 
pair. He was wearing a long ulster, but- 
toned up to his chin; and when he had sat- 
isfied himself that his brother was not in 
the throng, he removed it and stood forth, 
arrayed exactly as before. Cunliffe heard 
Tallentyre make some reproving comment and 
Roney Second reply, ‘‘I wasn’t going to dress 
like a dub. What does Tom take me for?’’ 
As Cunliffe realized that he was the ‘‘dub’’ 
referred to, his determination to beat Roney 
Second in the race became even more pro- 
nounced. 

The doors were suddenly flung open by Mr. 
Bradford, who had the starting of the hounds 
in charge. ‘‘Down by Rogers’ Corner you’ll 
find the first scent!’’ he shouted. And the 
boys, big and little, swarmed out of the build- 
ing and into the road. Tallentyre and half 
a dozen others of the older fellows took 
the lead at once; a few younger ones, among 
whom were Fitzgilbert and Roney Second, 
clung to them emulously for a while; Cun- 
liffe was contented to jog along with the ruck, 
and even so, by the time that he sighted 
the first scattered handful of scent he was 
having a pain in his side. But he held on 
at his jog trot, and presently was rewarded 
by finding that the pain in his side had dis- 


the day of the hare and hounds; as soon as it | appeared and that he was getting his second 
was over, all who were going to run hastened | wind. 

to their rooms to prepare themselves. Cunliffe| The trail led across pastures and meadows, 
put on a flannel shirt, knickerbockers, woolen | through the pine woods that encircled Ster- 
stockings and thick-soled tennis shoes; when | rett’s pond and across Four-Mile Run—where 
he came out of the building he saw Tallentyre | Cunliffe slipped on one of the fording stones 


and Roney ahead of him, each clad only in| and got both feet soaking wet. 


By that time 


sleeveless shirts and light running drawers. | he and a fifth-former named Clive were run- 
Roney had a bag of ‘‘scent’’ slung at his hip. | ning together; everyone else was out of sight, 


Cunliffe hastened his steps and joined them. 

‘*Pretty cold day to be going so light, isn’t 
it??? he said. 

‘*Well, I think you were certainly wise to 
bundle up,’”’ replied Roney. ‘‘But most of us 
depend on our running to keep us warm. Hi 
there, kid!’? He addressed this to Roney 
Second, who, attired much like himself, had 
bolted out of the lower school just below. ‘‘Go 
back and put some clothes on.’’ 

‘*T have on as much as you have,’’ protested 
Roney Second. 

‘*That’s not the point. 
dress like Cunliffe here, or you don’t run.’’ 


‘*Oh, you make me tired!’’ said Roney | hill. 


Second ; but he withdrew into the dormitory. 
Cunliffe nearly choked upon his indignation, 
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You go back and | for Clive. 


either ahead or behind. Cunliffe and Clive 
barely knew each other and had no words to 
spare now in getting acquainted; but some- 


how they began to have a feeling of friend- | 


liness. 

‘*Tough trail, isn’t it?’’ said Clive. 

‘*Tough enough,’’ said Cunliffe. 

They had to crawl through a barbed-wire 
fence; Clive reached it first, but instead of 
going through held the strands apart for Cun- 
liffe. ‘‘Thanks!’’ said Cunliffe, and, having 
passed through, he performed the same service 
Then they began the toilsome ascent 
of what Clive declared to be the thirty-third 
When they reached the top, they had 
the satisfaction of seeing some of those who 


| were ahead of them stringing out across a 





ALTHOUGH HIS HEART SANK AT THAT SHOUT, HE THREW 
BACK HIS HEAD AND CAME ON. 


pasture at the foot of the slope. They could 
not see any of those who were behind. 

‘*We must have a safe lead on them,’’ said 
Cunliffe. 

‘*'They’ve probably all dropped out by 
this time,’’ answered Clive. 

‘*Well, let’s get after those fellows !’’ 

So they went sliding and running down the 
hillside, only to find, when they reached the 
bottom, that those ahead had again disap- 
peared from view. That was discouraging, 
and so was the fact that the course soon again 
required a long and gradual ascent. 

“*l’mallin!’’ panted Clive at last. ‘‘When 
we come out on the Meriden road, I think 
I’ll drop out and make for home. ’’ 

‘Oh, don’t do that!’’ urged Cunliffe. 

‘*What’s the use of keeping on? Everyone 
else behind us has dropped out; there’s no 
good in finishing last. I’m all in.’’ 

So, at the Meriden road, Clive turned and 
set his face homeward, after vainly endeavor- 
ing to persuade Cunliffe to accompany him. 

After walking a little way and resting, 
Cunliffe felt able to push ahead at greater 
speed. It was time to overtake some of those 
fellows. And presently, when he came out of 
a strip of woods, he saw one lone figure walk- 
ing across a meadow toward a brook. Cun- 
liffe pursued him with a dogged determination 
not to let him out of his sightagain. He had 
the satisfaction of seeing the distance lessen 
between them; the runner was evidently 
exhausted ; once he stopped and stood with 
his hands on his sides, looking at the ground. 
Then, glancing back, he saw Cunliffe, and 
started on again as if frightened. And now 
Cunliffe recognized him as Roney Second, 
and pressed forward even more eagerly. 

Roney crossed the brook ; on the other side 
of it rose a steep and thickly wooded hill. 
Cunliffe drew near enough to see what des- 
perate efforts the young runner was making 
to hold his lead, as he went scrambling and 
panting up the steep trail. Now and then he 
would cast frightened glances back over his 
shoulder. Cunliffe felt that the boy was stay- 
ing in the race only because there was still 
some one behind him. And Cunliffe, although 
his heart pounded and his lungs seemed swol- 
len to bursting, went springing after him. 

Roney Second’s steps flagged; he looked 
round despairingly ; Cunliffe was near enough 
to hear his gasps. A few more steps and 
Cunliffe would pass him. But before they 
were ever taken, Roney dropped unconscious. 

Cunliffe reached him and fell on his knees 
beside him, but for a moment could only gasp 
for breath. Then Cunliffe began chafing his 





bare arms and wrists, stopping now and then 
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to rub his temples. But the boy did not stir; 
he lay white and still, with closed eyelids and 
blue, wide-open lips. Cunliffe glanced toward 
the brook, murmuring far below; then he ran 
down to it, scooped up some water in his two 
hands and stumbled again up the hill. By 
the time that he reached Roney there was 
only a little water left, but he let it trickle 
into the boy’s face, and then, while he again 
chafed his wrists, he saw him open his eyes. 

‘*You’re all right,’’ Cunliffe said. ‘‘Lie 
still just a moment while I rub you.’’ 


‘*T guess I can go on now,’’ Roney said at last | ize that he was not, after all, so tired as he 


in a weak voice. ‘‘I don’t know 
why I should have given out.’’ 


of the derision he expected, they were saying 
kind, warm-hearted things. 

‘«That’s a mighty plucky finish,’’ Kendrick 
declared, squeezing his hand heartily. ‘‘And 
I take back everything I ever said about you, 
Cunliffe, here and now.’’ 

‘*So do I,’’ said Roney First, and he added 
a little shyly, ‘‘ Thank you ever so much for 
being so good to the kid.’’ 

Tallentyre merely thumped him on the back 





and said, ‘‘ Bully for you, old man!’’ 
These greetings made Cunliffe suddenly real- 





DRAWN BY W. F, STECHER 


had thought. They made him realize that a 
better day at St. Timothy’s had dawned for 
him. And in the happiness of that, his interest 
in others suddenly awoke. 

‘*Who won?’ he asked. 

‘*Tally, here,’ said Kendrick. 
hares by a minute.’’ 

‘*And when did Fitzgilbert come in?’’ 

‘*Sixth!’’ cried Tallentyre jubilantly. ‘‘I 
tell you-all, that boy is a great little runner. 
Best finish that a lower schooler ever made. ’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Roney. ‘‘But I think Cunliffe 


‘*Beat the 





made the best finish of anyone to-day.’’ 





With Cunliffe’s help he got to his 
feet, only to stand swaying feebly. 

‘*No, you can’t go on,’’ said Cun- 
liffe. ‘*We’ll get back to the Meriden 
road; that’s the best thing for us 
to do.’ 

Roney offered no resistance, and 
Cunliffe, supporting him, got him 
down the hill and across the brook. 

‘*’m all right now,’’ said Roney, 
but he had taken only a few steps 
alone when he again fainted. 

Cunliffe was alarmed. By pursu- 
ing the same measures as before he 
succeeded in restoring the boy to 
consciousness, but Roney seemed so 
weak that Cunliffe did not dare to let 
him walk any farther. So he knelt 
and had Roney put his arms round 
his neck and get on his back. Then 
he bore the youngster toward the 
distant farmhouse at the bend of 
the Meriden road. 

By the time that he reached it his 
legs were trembling beneath him and 
his back ached from the strain. He 
laid Roney on the sofa that the 
woman put at his disposal and then 
telephoned to Doctor Vincent, the 
school physician. ‘‘I’ll come at 
onee,’’ Doctor Vincent said. So then 
Cunliffe sat by the sofa and rubbed 
Roney’s arms and back and head— 
any spot that’ he could reach— while Mrs. 
Blessop brought hot cloths and hot drinks and 
blankets. Through all these attentions Roney 
lay quiet and white, smiling a little now and 
then to show that he appreciated what was 
being done. 

In less than twenty minutes Doctor Vincent 
arrived in his motor car, bringing with him 
Mr. Bradford and a pile of rugs and wraps. 
He made an examination of the boy and said 
that he had overtaxed his heart, and that it 
was well he had collapsed when he did, before 
he could put any more strain on it. He would 
have to be looked after pretty carefully for a 
while, but the trouble was not serious. ‘The 
best thing to do was to take him back to the 
school at once and put him to bed. 

Cunliffe helped to carry Roney out to the 
automobile. 

‘*There are plenty of wraps for you, too,’’ 
said Doctor Vincent. ‘‘Jump in.’’ 

‘*No, I’m going to finish out the run,’’ said 
Cunliffe. 

‘*You’re crazy. They’re all miles ahead of 
you. It will be dark before you get home.’’ 

‘*T don’t care. I’m going to finish.’’ 

And he started off at a trot up the road. 

When he again crossed the brook and began 
to climb the hill, the light was failing; the 
path through the woods grew more dim. But 
a full moon stood in the clear sky and, even 
after the sun had gone down, showed him the 
scattered patches of torn paper that marked 
the way of the hares and the hounds. Lone- 
liness and weariness subdued his spirits, but 
he kept on at a persistent jog, only pausing to 
walk when he was confronted with some steep 
ascent; and at last he came out of thicket and 
wood lot into pasture land, and then finally to 
the Northbridge road. There, a mile-and a 
half from the school, the hares had dumped all 
their scent; and from that point the hounds 
had made their ‘‘break’’ for home. 

Cunliffe waited here for a few moments until 
he got his breath. ‘‘Now I’ll run the rest of 
the way,’’ he said to himself grimly. 

In the slanting moonlight his shadow fell 
ahead and to one side of him, and reached, 
monstrous, out into the fields. Looking at it 
and seeing the movement of those enormous 
legs, he could not help wondering that his own 
should be so slow. After a while he found 
no encouragement in watching his shadow or 
anything else; his head rolled upon his shoul- 
ders ; his feet, padding heavily upon the road, 
seemed hardly to belong to him. But he kept | 
on running, and at last he came in sight of the | 
lights of the school. He was glad now that it 
was so late and that all the fellows would be | 
at their books—the younger ones in the study, | 
the sixth-formers in their rooms. That was 


better than having a crowd loafing round to | 


jeer him as he staggered in. 


Then, as he drew near, he saw three or four | 


figures in front of the study, and a moment 
later he heard one of them ery, ‘‘Here he 


comes!’’ Although his heart sank at that | 
shout, he threw back his head and came on | 


with all the spurt that was left in him. 

He finished at the gate; and Tallentyre and 
Koney First seized him in their arms, and 
Kendrick got him by the hand. And instead 





before beginning on their field work, and were 
now ready to put them on. 

‘*Never mind, Gladys,’’ Janet said, with a 
laugh. ‘‘Mine are clean, and I’d as soon go 
barehand 

She held out her own gloves, which Gladys, 
after an instant of hesitation, took. 

As Gladys noticed a curious look on Miss 
Hungerford’s face, she started to make some 
excuse for taking the gloves; but Janet merely 
answered, ‘‘Oh, that’s all right!’’ and turned 
toward the car, which was approaching. 

‘*Why didn’t you bring an open car, such as 
we had coming up?’’ she asked of 
the motorman. ‘‘’They’re so much 
pleasanter. ’’ 

‘*This is the regular car for this 
trip, miss, ’’ the man replied. “There 
ain’t but one or two open cars on 
this run.’’ 

Daisy Bain, one of the younger 
girls, was already on the back plat- 
form, ringing the bell wildly, after 
the manner of an impatient con- 
ductor. 

‘*Allaboard! Step lively, please ; 
plenty of room up front!’ she cried, 
as the girls filed in. 

Presently the car started down the 
steep grade. The roadbed was rough, 
and the girls, who had the car to 
themselves, grew very merry over it 
before they came to the turnout. 

They were a little ahead of time 
here, and the motorman, as usual, 
took advantage of the wait to come 
through and collect the fares. The 
botany class nearly filled the car, and 
by the time he had rung up the last 
nickel the up car had passed them. 

‘* All aboard !’’ Daisy cried again, 
as the motorman returned to the 
front platform. ‘‘Next stop is the 
Great Salt Lake.’’ 





“WE'VE GOT TO GET OUT OF THE WAY!” 


JANET SHOUTED. 


NOT LADYLIKE 
“du Adeline Knapp 


[ LARE,’’ Mollie Tanner exclaimed, 
[:: don’t believe you’ve heard one word 
I’ve been saying !’’ 

‘*Yes, I have,’’ Janet Hayden answered 
stoutly, although a careful listener might have 
detected a note of uncertainty in her voice. 
‘*You were telling me that Gladys Thornely 
did not like my bringing those manzanita 
branches to decorate the stage for our play.’’ 

‘*That’s as near as I thought you could come 
to it! You simply weren’t listening !’’ 

‘*What was it?’’ Janet asked meekly. 

They were on the front seat of the electric 
car, and a new motorman was being broken 
in. Janet had been listening to what the 
instructor was saying; but she had thought 
that she was hearing Mollie, too. 

‘“‘Gladys thought the manzanita was per- 
fect,’’ Mollie explained ; ‘‘but she was shocked 
to see you carry it along the street, like any 
boy. She said that she walked behind you 
down the hill from the car, and that two or 
three people turned to look at you. ’’ 

‘‘What harm was there in my carrying it?’’ 

Mollie’s color heightened. She did not dare 
to repeat the criticism that Gladys had made. 

‘‘Well, anyhow, Janet,’’ she said at last, 
‘*you know ladies don’t do that sort of thing. ’’ 

‘‘What sort of thing?’’ 

‘‘Why—go through the streets loaded down 
that way, with such queer things.’’ 

“Oh! Is that all?’’ Janet’s laugh was 
care free. ‘‘I was up in the cafion and found 
that beautiful manzanita; and there was no 
way to get it down except to bring it. What’s 
the odds? Everyone saw what it was.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ Mollie persisted, ‘‘Gladys says—and 
I think she’s right, too—that it’s not refined to 
be—to do—such—conspicuous things.’’ 

Janet did not answer. This time she really 
did not hear. The electric road up the cafion 
was run as economically as possible; travel 
over it was light, and so the motorman acted 
as conductor. The car had been waiting on a 
turnout for the up car, and the new man had 
taken advantage of the stop to go through and 
collect fares. When he came back the regular 
motorman resumed his instructions. 





They were near the end of the cafion now, 
coming out into the open, where there was a 
sharp grade and a railway track to cross. 
Janet was interested. Her father had taught 


remember that the power handle turns on the 
juice and shuts it off; and the brake stops ’er. 
That’s about all there is to it.’’ 

‘*‘Why don’t you answer me?’’ Mollie de- 
manded impatiently. She had spoken three 
times without getting Janet’s attention. 

‘*Why—lI was listening to that man. It was so 
interesting to hear him tell how to run the car.’’ 

‘*That’s just like you, Janet Hayden. You’re 
always doing queer things. It’s a wonder you 
did not ask him to let you try it.’’ 

‘“*There wouldn’t be any harm in that,’’ 
Janet said, with a good-humored laugh. 

‘*Tt doesn’t look—nice. It isn’t ladylike to be 
always wanting to know things, like any boy.’’ 

‘*T guess my bump of curiosity is too big. I 
always envy boys when I see them prowling 
about, finding out about all sorts of things that 
I’d like to know about.’’ 

‘* But those things aren’t of any use to girls.’’ 

‘*You never can tell,’’ was Janet’s half- 
wistful reply. 

Even Gladys Thornely had forgotten the 
episode of the manzanita when, two weeks 
later, the senior botany class had a field day 
up in the cafion. Botany was not her strong 
point, and she was glad enough to have Janet’s 
help in identifying specimens. 

‘*T don’t see the good of all this pulling 
things to pieces and keeping the scraps,’’ she 
said disgustedly. ‘‘If Miss Hungerford would 
teach us the language of flowers, now, instead 
of their classification, there would be some 
sense in it.’’ 

‘The language of flowers?’’ Janet looked 
puzzled. 

‘¢ Yes. Every flower has its sentiment. 
Don’t you know that? Why, the language of 
flowers is the language of sentiment !’’ 

‘‘My goodness! That isn’t scientific; that’s 
just mushy nonsense. ’’ 

‘Scientific! What good is science, anyway ? 
Just look at the dirt on my gloves! Do you 
know what I want to be, Janet Hayden? I 
want to be a perfect lady and to learn all 
the exquisite, elegant things that make her a 
power in men’s lives.’? Gladys regarded her 
companion with dreamy eyes. 

‘*T guess I never could know all that,’’ Janet 
said, in some awe. ‘‘I never thought about 
it; but I like to learn other things. ’’ 

Miss Hungerford was with the class, and 





| her to manage his electric motor car, and most 
| of the directions were clear to her. 
‘*Sometimes you have to wait, if the flag’s 


just slam on the juice and send her sliding! It 
all depends. 
erank about there.’? He indicated a certain 
point. ‘‘She takes the track best that way.’’ 

As they went bumping across the railway 
| track, the instructor stood alert and keen 
| beside his pupil. 

“*Give ’er the juice,’’ he said. 
| want to get rattled, ever. 


**You don’t 


up,’’ he was saying, ‘‘and sometimes you can | 


The easiest way’s to keep your | 


Just keep cool ’n’ | 


they put in a long afternoon following the 
| cafion stream, filling their specimen cases, and 
studying doubtful plants with their magnifying 
glasses. It was a happy, tired crowd of girls 
that at last assembled at the head of the trolley 
line to wait for the car home. 

‘* How dreadful we do look!’’ Gladys 
Thornely cried in dismay, as she surveyed 
her companions. ‘‘Must we really go into 
town like this, Miss Hungerford ?’’ 

She glanced at her soiled gloves, which she 
had worn all the afternoon to save her hands. 
The other girls had taken off their gloves 








‘*Give you a plunge in that!’’ 
Janet called, shaking her finger. 
‘* ?"Pwould do you a lot of good.’’ 
The motorman loosened his brake 
and turned the power handle, but the car did 
not start. He leaned out to look overhead, and 
then turned the brake back again. The trolley 
had slipped from the wire, and he got down to 
adjust it. 

Just what happened next no one ever knew. 
There was a sudden grating sound from the 
front platform; the car gave a forward leap 
and the handle of the brake swung round. 
The next instant the car was in motion, and, 
looking back, the girls could see the motorman, 
with a white face, running after it. Just as 
he was about to grasp the rail of the rear 
steps he fell, and the swiftly moving car soon 
left him hopelessly behind. 

With a lureh that shut the rear door the car 
swung from the turnout to the main track. 
When Miss Hungerford reached the door it 
was jammed hard, and would not open. Sev- 
eral of the girls began to scream. 

‘*We’ll all be killed! We’ll all be killed !’’ 
Daisy Bain shrieked. 

She sprang toward the front door, but there 
Janet barred the way. Janet’s face was pale, 
but her voice rang out bravely. 

‘*Don’t let them jump, Miss Hungerford !’’ 
she cried. ‘‘I think I can stop it.’’ 

She was on the front platform, with Miss 
Hungerford beside her. Inside the car Mollie 
was shaking Daisy Bain to make her stop 
screaming. Gladys Thornely was moaning 
and wringing her hands. The car, gaining 
headway every minute, was swaying wildly 
now. Janet shut down the power, and she and 
the teacher threw themselves upon the brake. 

Something was wrong. They could not set 
the brake; the car raced down the grade. 

‘*We shall slow down on the up-grade,’’ 
Miss Hungerford gasped, ‘‘and —’’ ‘Then she 
gave a cry of horror. 

‘The train !’’ she shrieked. 

They were nearing the crossing, and a train 
was coming; they could see its smoke above the 
eut. The guard at the crossing was already 
preparing to let down the gates. He waved 
his hand in warning, and then, seeing that 
something was wrong, left the gates and started 
toward the oncoming car. The train was in 
sight now down the cut. 

‘*We shall meet them square on the track !’’ 
Miss Hungerford groaned ; but through Janet’s 
brain flashed the words of the motorman, 
‘*Slam on the juice and send ’er sliding !’’ 

Dared she do it? Miss Hungerford was still 
tearing helplessly at the brake. 

The girl turned on the current and the car 
leaped forward. 

‘*Janet! Are you mad?’’ 

‘*We’ve got to get out of the way!’’ Janet 
shouted. 

She was watching the track ahead. There 
was a whirlwind about her ears. The car 
reeled and swung, and she grasped the rail 
before her to steady herself. 

Now the roar of the locomotive sounded 
above the pounding of the car. The engineer 
had seen, and was setting his brakes. The 
crossing tender’s horrified face flashed by; a 
fireman looked out, white and open-mouthed, 
from the cab window. The girls were hushed 
by the terror of the moment. 





With a terrific jolting the car- took the 

















crossing. The engine towered for an instant 
above them. Then, with a bound, they were 
across. The car had kept the rails! 

A little farther an up-grade begar; Janet 
had already shut off the power again, and 
Miss Hungerford was working at the brake. 
The car gradually lost its headway, and as it 
slowed down a man who had seen what was 


happening sprang to the rear platform and | 


threw himself on the brake there. 

There was a jangling noise as the wheels 
felt the strain, and slowly, with sullen reluc- 
tance, the car came to a standstill. 

The crossing tender came running up and 
with the other man forced the rear door open 
and came into the car. Two or three of the 
girls were sobbing aloud; Gladys Thornely 
had fainted. Out on the front platform Miss 
Hungerford was helping Janet, weak and 
frightened, to the ground. 

**'You wonderful, wonderful girl!’’ the 
teacher was saying; and Mollie, with white 
lips, whispered, ‘‘You saved all our lives.’’ 

Behind, on the track, the freight train had 
stopped, and the crew stared from car roofs and 
locomotive. A man climbed through, between 
two cars, and came staggering forward. It 
was the motorman, who had run a despairing 
race after his car. He came up, sobbing help- 
lessly with fright and exhaustion. He exam- 
ined the brake, and presently held up a small, 





sharp stone that had lodged in the shaft. 
‘“*If the company don’t put a conductor on 
this run now,’’ he muttered, ‘‘there’ll be a 
sure-enough smash-up one of these days! 
There won’t always be smart little girls round 
to save ’em from being murderers. 

‘*T ain’t saying anything to you now, miss, ’’ 
he went on to Janet; ‘‘I can’t; but heaven 
knows I think you’re a wonder!’’ 

Pulling himself together, he resumed his post | 
on the front platform. Fortunately for human 
nature there is usually something to be done 
when emotion becomes too great for it, and 
now there was the car to be run through the 
rest of its trip. One or two of the girls chose 
to walk the rest of the way home, but the 
others, although badly shaken, were willing to 
continue the journey in the car. 

Gladys Thornely had come out of her faint, 
and as Janet, still white and trembling, sat 
down beside her, she looked remorsefully at 
the girl’s bleeding hands. 

‘* And I had your gloves !’’ she finally wailed. 
‘*O Janet! What would have become of us all 
if you had been like me?’’ 

‘*Don’t say anything!’’ Mollie cried, over- 
hearing her. ‘‘Didn’t I try to scold Janet 
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went aft, leaving the grapnel men to haul 
in their grapnel and to start afresh. 

They did, and an hour later again seized 
the elusive cable—this time firmly. 

I came forward to see it hauled in, and never 
shall I forget that sight; tufted with coral 
growths and dripping, it hung in a great V- 
shaped bight, gripped by the savage grapnel. 


| It looked like some sea reptile seized and 


brought to the surface. 

When we had put a stopper on each limb of 
the bight, we lowered a man in a sling. He 
divided the cable right on the grapnel and 
then we hauled in the loose piece leading 
to the broken end. It was a quarter of a 
mile long. . 

We stowed it away in a cable tank and then 
hauled in the other end—the South American 
end. We connected it with the electrical test- 
ing room, and ina minute the electricians were 
sending the cheering news to the South Amer- 
ican republic that connection with Europe 
would soon be reéstablished. 

That took some five minutes, and then, work- 
ing with feverish rapidity, the cable hands 
prepared a big red-painted buoy, anchored it 
with a mushroom anchor and two miles of 











NOR COULD ANY OTHER MEN 
HAVE HANDLED AS THEY DID 
THAT FIVE 
TONS OF 

METAL 


for being interested in running electric cars? | rope, tied the cable to it, and then flung cable | had been paying out, and splice the cut end 


Janet! How could I ever have been such a 
fool? Do say you forgive me!’’ 
Janet, trying hard not to shiver, laughed. 


THE CABLE FISHERS 
Coy H.deVere Stacpoole 


erife, and the flat, calm sea lay blue to 

the far horizon. Hierro and Gomera 
showed their volcanic cliffs to port, and far to 
starboard lay the island of Palma, where the 
orange trees were waving to the faint breeze 
from the west. 

We were grappling for a broken deep-sea 
cable, and we had been at work since before 
dawn. Before the first rosy touch of day had 
shown itself on the tip of Tenerife we had 
been working under the sizzling are lamps, 
preparing the grapnel and lowering it into the 
depths of the sea. 

The cable that we were working on was 
very important to two governments, and they 
were clamoring for its instant repair. We had 
been rushed out of the port of London and 
down through the Spanish parallels under a 
full head of steam. Most of us had come on 
board with half our gear and half a dozen clean 
collars bought as we drove to the docks in 
response to the urgent telegrams from the cable 
company; the second officer had left his baby 
at home very ill with the measles. 

But in spite of the extreme urgency of the 
business, now that we were on the spot speed 
had to be dropped from consideration. We had 
spent nearly the whole of one day taking 
soundings and dropping the mark buoys, and 
that is work which you cannot do in a hurry 
and do well. 

When a cable is laid, its course is carefully 
marked down on the chart; if by any chance 
the cable gets broken, the electricians on shore 
can tell almost to a foot where the break is. 
That being so, it is easy to find the exact spot 
in the sea where you must fish for the broken 
ends. That is the theory of the business. 

The practice is different. You can never be 
sure of the ‘‘spot’’ within a quarter of a mile. 
Consequently you have to map out a course a 
mile long and at right angles to the cable line. 
You drop a mark buoy at each end of this 
course to steer by ; then you drop your grapnel 
and steam dead slow from buoy to buoy, drag- 
ging the grapnel along the bottom of the sea. 
You may have to steam half a dozen times up 
and down this course before the grapnel seizes 
the cable. 

We had been twice over the course since 
dawn, and were now making our third grapple. 

I walked forward to the bows. We were 
working where the water 
was two miles deep, and had 
consequently more than two 
mniles of grapnel rope out. 
The rope ran from a great 
revolving drum over a wheel 
set in the bow, and before 
leaving the ship it passed 
under a dynamometer that 
registered both the weight 
of the rope that was out and 
every strain upon it. 

Of course every great tuft 
of seaweed and every rock 
over which the grapnel was 
dragged made a pull on the 
rope and was registered by 
the dynamometer. Its indi- 
cator was constantly aflut- 
ter, jumping now to three 
tons and falling back now 
to two tons and a half. 

The chief cable engineer 
was whistling while he kept 
one eye on the dynamometer 
needle and the other on the 
grapnel rope. Suddenly he 


Tei sun was blazing from behind Ten- 








WE LOWERED A MAN IN A SLING. 
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PEOPLE BEGAN TO 
COME FORWARD 
TO INSPECT. 
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stopped whistling. The indicator was no 
longer jumping up and down; it pointed to 
three tons and a quarter and was steadily 
rising. 

Just for one moment he watched the 
dynamometer; then he signaled to the offi- 
eer on the bridge. The engine-room tele- 
graph immediately rang, and the main 
engines ceased work. At the same moment 
the donkey man started the ‘‘picking-up’’ 
engine, and the great drum began to revolve, 
winding the grapnel rope in. ; 

We had got the cable! 

Slowly but surely the needle of the dyna- 
mometer rose from four tons to four and a 
half and from four and a half to five. 
People began to come forward to inspect. 
The doctor and the chief electrician and the 
purser made a little knot by the starboard 
alleyway, and Sloper, the ship’s monkey, 
who knew everything about everything, took 
his place on the bow balks to superintend. 

Cheerfulness was the order of the day. 
The wind had fallen to a flat calm, and the 
gorgeous September morning showed a world 
all azure sky and sapphire sea and purple 
islands. 

A trading schooner becalmed to port cast 
the reflections of its white sails upon the 





and buoy overboard while we fished for the 
European end. 

At five o’clock that afternoon we had seized 
the European end. It was inspiring then to 
see the cable come up out of the glorious, 
golden sea. 

When we had cut off the loose piece and 
connected the long end with the testing room, 
I went down to the saloon for a cup of 
tea. We had been only a few days out from 
London and were not thinking of tidings 
from home. We were sitting comfortably 
together, congratulating ourselves on the good 
job done so quickly, when the news came 
through the ship, came out of the sunset- 
colored sea, passed from the electrical testing 
room to the men in the forecastle and the 
officers in the saloon: 

‘* President McKinley has been assassi- 
nated. ’’ 

When a cable ship connects up with its 
company, any news of great importance is 
always flashed through to it. Words are too 
precious in cable work to be wasted, so there 
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WE DROPPED A BOAT, 
WHICH MADE FOR 
THE BUOY. 


Eon, 


ay 
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were no details—just the bald statement, often | 


much more powerful in its effect on the 
imagination than columns of newspaper de- 
scription. I remember the effect that that 
news had on the ship’s crew. This was one 
of the things that tell the tale of the friend- 
liness or the coldness of nations—the disaster 
stirred us almost as deeply as if it had occurred 
to England. 

While we were discussing it the ship began 
to roll. It was an extraordinary sensation 
and a nerve-trying one. Suddenly and in the 


to the South American end. In other words, 
we had to connect the European end and 
the South American end with a piece of new 
cable. 

They were splicing the new cable now to 
the European end, and I went forward to see 
itdone. Here was the real hero of the moment 
—the working electrician, a little, pale-faced 
man squatting like a tinker on the deck and 
working against time at one of those jobs that 
indigestion sometimes sets for you in a night- 
mare. But the splicer sat there at work on 
the cable, with its inner core of copper wires 
and rubber covering and its outside wire 
sheath, as calmly as if he were knitting stock- 
ings for next Christmas. He finished his job 
in a little more than an hour. 

A great moon, orange tinted and broadened 
by refraction to the likeness of a Japanese 
lantern, was rising out of the eastern sea. By 
its light we steamed for the South American 
buoy, brought it aboard with its cable attached, 
and spliced that part to our new cable. 





Then, with all hands crowding forward to 
watch, we got the now completed cable 
overboard. The foreman of the cable hands 
stood on the bow balks with the last great 
loop held over his head, and we gave three 
cheers for the King of England, the King 
of Spain and the cable company. Then we 
cut the stoppers and, with a splash, the great 
loop went overboard and sank two miles 
away beneath us, to lie for years and years, 
lost but not forgotten, motionless, yet busy 
with the dreams and plans of two great 
empires and two civilizations. 

The wind had risen, and as the Alba- 
tross turned to starboard full speed ahead 
out of the banked-up west came a roll of 
thunder like the drums of an army; it was 
the storm. 

Although our work was done and well 
done, we had still to pick up the two mark 
buoys. We were going full speed for the 
northern buoy, and we got it aboard by the 
last rays of the moon. The rushing clouds 
blotted out the moon as we ran for the 
southern buoy, and the storm was on us as 
we began to pick it up. 

I watched the buoy riding on the foam, 
lighted now by the blaze of our arc lamps 
and now by the blaze of lightning. Tenerife 

seemed bombarding Palma, and Palma bom- 
| barding Hierro with guns bigger than mortal 
| guns, making echoes that surely were rolling 
|round the world. The wind was trying to 
blow the sea flat, and in the midst of thunder, 
| foam and lightning we dropped a boat, which 
made for the buoy with a rope. No ordinary 
| sailors could have done that job and lived; 
| but the cable hands, east coast fishermen all of 
| them, were equal to it. Nor could any other 
| men have handled as they did that five tons of 
metal as it came inboard through cascading 


water, and from Gomera, winging their way | midst of the dead calm, with no sound of | seas. 


toward Gran Canaria, gulls | wind and not a breath stirring through the | 


passed like spirits in the} 
blue. 

The indicator showed 
seven tons, and then a dis- 
mal thing happened. It 
began to fall! 

The cable was slipping off 
the grapnel. We had hooked 
it too close to the broken 
end; the grapnel had got it | 
only by one prong and it) 
was slipping away. 

That is one of the most | 
discouraging accidents 
which can happen in cable 





and yet you lose it. 
But no one murmured. It) 


occasions to say nothing, to | 
make no complaint. Sloper | 





is the etiquette of those | 


open ports, the great sea was piling up a 
swell and the Albatross was rolling almost 
rail under. 

We were on deck the next minute. Away 
from the far west, gilded by the last glow 
of sunset, the rollers were coming, now speed- 
ing past Palma, now creaming round Tene- 
rife. The first onset was the worst; the ship 
was riding easier now, but the glass was 
falling. 

Everyone knew at once the tragedy preparing 
for us. It could only be averted by stout hearts, 
quick hands and subtle fingers. A big storm 
was coming up from the west. 

If we could get our job through before it 


weather. 


splice the European end of the cable, which 
we had on board, to the new cable, which we 


alone showed dissatisfaction | had in our tanks; then to steam over to the 
and went ‘‘galooping off,’’ | buoy to which the South American end was | furnish a score of articles. 
to use the chief engineer’s | attached, haul it and the South American 
expression. The rest of us|end on board, cut the new cable, which we|—a grim and rock-built city, standing there 


The task that confronted us was this: to 


I walked forward and passed the second 
officer, who was joyous and whistling. Among 
the other messages from the chief office had 
| come a message of four words for him: ‘‘Tell 
| Jones baby better.’’ Also at the end of all the 
| other messages had come a four-word direction : 

‘*Call Gibraltar for orders. ’’ 

We had come away on an expedition calcu- 
| lated to last a month, but cable work defies all 
| calculations. When we arrived in Gibraltar 
Harbor, with the storm driving through the 
| straits and turning the Mediterranean into 
| the semblance of a small Atlantic, we found 
| the order waiting for us to call at Melilla on 
| Spanish government business. 
| The strange fascination of cable work lies in 


work ; you have the thing, | struck us, well and good. If not, we might | the fact that the cable ship, like the whaler, 
so to speak, in your hand, | have to wait weeks before finishing our busi-| pokes its nose into all sorts of queer places 
| ness, for you cannot work cable in rough | unknown to the merchantman, the tourist ship 


and even the man-of-war. Melilla is one of 
those places. It is the great Spanish penal 
fortress city on the Rif coast of Morocco. Our 
| business there was private and can find no 
lotens in this article, but Melilla itself might 





We saw it when the storm was still blowing 
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like a man in armor. The sentries tramped | No, we went away down the east coast of 
behind the battlements, the guns nosed the | Africa and tinkered a cable, and were nearly 
storm, and on the shore, beyond the precincts | devoured by gentlemen with filed teeth; and 
of the city, stood the Rif Arabs, leaning on then we stole away down south, lifting the 
their rifles and longing their hearts out for the | Southern Cross until the palms of the Grain 
storm to shift and blow us ashore. | Coast showed to port across a sea of burnished 
No one may leave the precincts of Melilla | brass. 
without an armed guard. The Arabs do ter- | We had come out fora month. Leaving Eng- 
rible things to Christians that fall into their | land in September, we returned to greet the 
hands, and the Arabs in sight were quite pre- | flowersof May! We left England well-dressed, 
pared, should the wind shift and our engines | self-satisfied, civilized human beings; we re- 
break down, to do their best by us. turned gaunt, bronzed, ragged tatterdemalions 
Imagine a colony of tigers watching a/in wild health and spirits, heedless of death 
cargo of gazelles riding safe at anchor within | and fearless of danger. The ship had lost an 
sniffing distance. Our gazelles had both the | anchor, the bow plates were stove in, one boat 
teeth and the horns with which to defend | and two buoys were gone, a funnel was caked 
themselves, but the encounter never took | with sea salt and a chart room half carried 
place. Instead we went back to Gibraltar and | away by a smack of the sea. 
received orders to mend the Balearic cable, We were a remarkable sight, but we had 
which had suddenly broken. done man’s work and had kept the cables going 
And then we went home, you will suppose. | and the wheels of civilization from rust. 
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a week later, the Wardells, sitting 

beneath the eaves of their cottage 
in just the right mind for receiving com- 
pany, were pleased to see John Harmon 
coming through the gate. He cast, it 
is true, rather a longing glance toward 
the Rysdael grove; but it was not in him 
to fail in deference to Mrs. Wardell, who 
had brought a motherly graciousness into 
his lonely and matter-of-fact existence. 

‘*Work for everyone next week,’’ he 
began in his brisk manner. ‘‘Harmon, 
Curtis & Curtis begin rebuilding their 
dam first thing Monday morning. How 
does that suit you, Mr. Engineer?’’ 

‘* Fine, fine,’’ said Robert. ‘‘ You 
couldn’t bring me better news. ’’ 

‘“The Greeks are merry as grigs. I’ve 
just been telling them the news, and I 
left them whirling round in each other’s 
arms. ’” 

‘*What are grigs?’’ asked Annie Dee. 
‘*And why are they merry ?’’ 

‘«The phrase, ’’ said Rue gravely, ‘‘has 
been brought back to its original meaning 
by Mr. Harmon. Itis probably a corrup- 
tion of ‘as merry as a Greek,’ but most 
persons use it as being ‘as merry as a 
grasshopper or_a cricket,’ grasshoppers 
and crickets being ‘grigs,’ or little crea- 
tures. ’’ 

John Harmon sank into a chair with a 
an expression of dismay upon his face. ~ «ivy ae 

‘* Every little while, Miss Rue, you ive —— 
simply bow] me over with your learning. 
By the way, doesn’t school open to-mor- 
row? And you become one of the notable 
staff of teachers at the Dalroy school ?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Rue, still grave. ‘‘I do hope I | white-faced and strangely tragic, standing by 
succeed. I mean to put my whole soul into it.’’ | the door. Rue had her arm round her, and 

‘*Isn’t she delicious? ’’ demanded Annie | Annie Dee and Robert were before her; all, 
Dee. ‘‘If she were making jelly, she’d put | it seemed, were deeply moved. 
her whole soul into it just the same.’’ ‘*It’s something about her father, I fear. 

‘‘Do you mind walking down the lane a few |O John Harmon, because of your own great 
steps with me, ma’am?’’ John Harmon said happiness, be merciful !’? Mrs. Wardell pleaded. 
to Mrs. Wardell. ‘‘'There’s something I want| -She gave him no time to answer, but has- 


Q): a cool Sunday afternoon almost 





to talk over with you.”’ 

Annie Dee dropped one eyelid, but only Rue 
saw her. 

‘*He thinks he’s going to tell a great secret 
to mother,’’ Robert said when Mrs. Wardell 
and Mr. Harmon had passed from hearing. 
He looked sympathetically after his friend. 

‘“‘Tt’s a great piece of news I have to tell 
you,’’?’ Harmon was saying. ‘‘One of the 
reasons that I’m so glad about not being beaten 
is that I’m going to be married. ’’ 

‘““Oh, how beautiful!’’ cried Mrs. Wardell 
with a good imitation of astonishment. ‘‘I had 
such a happy married life myself that I love to 
hear of others entering upon the same experi- 
ence. Does—does the lady live in Dalroy?’’ 

Mrs. Wardell was as near being a hypocrite 
at that moment as she had ever been in her life. 

‘You bet she does!’’ answered John 
Harmon boyishly. ‘‘Please look over there. ’’ 

They were opposite the Rysdael gate, and 


down the long avenue they could see the house | 


with its quaint old doorway and the slender 
mistress feeding her pets, the squirrels. 

‘*‘Who should she be,’? Harmon went on, 
‘‘but the sweetest, most modest, most old- 
fashioned girl left in the world?’’ 

‘*She is lovely,’’ Mrs. Wardell said heartily, 


tened to join the group by the door. 
‘“*They’ve found father!’’ the girl cried, 
stretching out both hands to the woman who 
already seemed almost like a mother to her. 
‘*Found him ?’’ 
“Oh, I mean that they found his body 
twenty miles down the river in—in a weir! 
Oh, poor dad !’’ i 
| She did not weep, but turned her hot eyes 





| from one to another of those about her, seeking | 


| not so much for sympathy as for some gleam 
of regret for the taking off of her father. She 

| wanted appreciation of him, and Annie Dee 
saw it. 

| ‘*‘What a cruel way for such a great, hand- 

| some man to be found,’’ she said. 

| ‘*Q Pat,’? murmured Rue, searching for 

some words of sincere sympathy, ‘‘don’t think 

| of him as suffering! I’m sure it must have 

| been all over in a minute. He couldn’t have 

| known —’’ 

The words brought up the picture of the 
drunken dynamiter, the man with hate and 
destruction in his heart, the creature whom 
none could respect. But Pat did not flinch. 


a hunted man, but I loved him in spite of all; 
but perhaps you can’t understand that.’’ 


‘*He was a criminal,’’ she said slowly, ‘‘and | 


held out her hand to John Harmon, and 
he took it in both his own. 

Then suddenly she turned toward Robert. 

‘*Of course,’’ she said swiftly, ‘‘I can’t let 
our engagement go on, Robert. You know 
what the name of Quincannon will mean after 
this. I talk a great deal about each one’s 
standing on his own personal merits, but no 
| one can get away from his family, after all. 
| Oh, Mrs. Wardell, I never really meant to 
| drag Bob into all this, but when he came to 
me, when I was so desolate,—oh, so lonely 
and desolate,—I let him comfort me! I’m 
stronger now and —’’ 

‘*Hush, Pat, hush!’’ said Robert sternly. 
‘*We are never going to part. Why, you belong 
to us completely! It isn’t I alone who feel 
that way ; mother and the girls —’’ 

‘*You are my daughter,’’ said Mrs. Wardell 
gently, and drew the girl to her. 

‘*To-morrow,’’ Robert added softly, ‘‘mother 
and you and I, Patricia, will go where your 
father is.’’ 

John Harmon strolled to the Rysdael woods, 
and they saw Lena, tall and delicate in her 
white gown, coming to meet him; then Robert 
and Patricia strolled to the woods; and after 
a time Gordon and Wylie Curtis came, and, 
with Rue and Annie Dee, followed the lovers. 
Mrs. Wardell was left alone in the silent house. 








‘It certainly is the crown of the year,’’ 





“COME,” SHE SAID, “IT'S TIME FOR SUPPER AND YOU'RE ALL TO STAY. LENA, 
GO GET YOUR FATHER TO COME, TOO.” 


Rue said as they tramped over the sweet- 
smelling grasses. ‘‘If I were in Lena Rysdael’s 
place, I should want to be married now, in 
the fall. October’s the best month of all for 
a bride like her, whose good deeds have borne 
fruit. ’’ 

**T hope, ’’ said Annie Dee, ‘‘that we shall be 
asked to be bridesmaids. Being a bridesmaid 
is much nicer, to my mind, than being a bride. 
You have all the fun of a wedding and the next 
day you forget all about it. Rue, if we’re asked, 
you’re to wear pink and I’m to wear blue.’’ 

‘“‘What we wear—always providing we’re 
asked—will make very little difference to any- 
one, my dear. It’s that sweet Lena they’ll 
be thinking about, all in her white. Isn’t it 
| queer, Gordon, that we didn’t see at first how 
sweet she was?’’ 

‘*Something had to be left to the unfolding, ’’ 
Gordon Curtis answered in quite the manner 
his Aunt Amrah Stevens might have used. 
‘*‘If we saw everything at once, what would 
be the use of going on? I’m sure Dalroy didn’t 
appreciate you at the outset, but now—well, 
the town’s as proud of you as if you had been 
made to their order. ’’ 

They were walking along the eastern edge 
of the Rysdael grove, and Rue, looking through 
the trees to the quaint old house, could not 
| help commenting on it. ‘‘It’s quaint, isn’t it? 
| Couldn’t you tell that some unusual person 
lived there ?’’ 

‘* Which is the unusual person?’’ asked 
Wylie. 

‘‘Oh, Mr. Rysdael, of course! He’s really 
marvelous. He brought over part of what he’s 





squirrels and her birds, and he’d be much too 

kind to ask her to leave her father. To ask 

Mr. Rysdael to leave this old place would be 

an unthought-of cruelty. ’’ 

‘*‘Tf he were my father,’”’ said Annie Dee, 
‘*1’d do anything he wanted me to. You have 
to know him at home to get any idea how 
nice he is. Now, you wouldn’t think he’d like 
verses, would you, but he was delighted when 
I showed him ‘The Elves.’ ’’ 

The leaves on the ground were not deep yet, 
—the young people could not rustle in them as 
they would be able to do a month later, —but 
they were falling and the air was gay with 
them. Goldenrod and aster made the wayside 
regal; the sumacs were growing in splendor. 
Over the spirits of the young people crept a 
quiet and happy mood. 

Patricia and Robert joined them after a 
while, and they all turned back through the 
woods. They were not surprised to see Lena 
and John Harmon walking together in a grove. 
The air was golden now—flooded with all the 
splendor of the sunset. 

‘*Oh, how happy they are!’’ cried Patricia, 
with a sudden poignant envy. 

‘‘Don’t envy them, Pat,’’ Annie Dee an- 
swered. ‘*They have only just learned how 
to be happy. Oh, who is that?’’ 

A little woman, carrying a bouquet of fall 
leaves in her hand, was coming at a 
quick pace through the woods. She was 
dressed all in brown, and with her bunch 
of bright-colored leaves looked like some 
respectable, middle-aged dryad. 

‘*Oh, it’s Miss Ferris!’’ said Rue 
under her breath; then, seeing that the 
woman was walking straight toward 
Lena Rysdael, she added, ‘‘Oh, I hope 
she’ll be nice !’? 





It seemed cruel, Rue thought, that 
Miss Ferris’s sharp eyes should peer 
upon the lovers’ happiness. 

John lifted his hat; Lena was smil- 
ing. The old village gossip was being 
pleasant, then! They saw her make a 
funny little bow and hand the gathered 
leaves to Lena very grandly. She had 
evidently presented them as a betrothal 
offering! She bowed again and, turning, 
hurried away. John and Lena, admir- 
ing the richly colored leaves, walked on 
in the golden light; but little Miss Ferris 
walked alone, and it came to the mind 
of all those who watched her that she 
always had walked alone. Alone she had 
found her queer little joys, alone she 
had borne the prick of sorrow. . She 
touched their hearts as she walked there 
among the falling leaves, bound for her 
solitary home. 

‘*Perhaps she’!1 stop in to see mother, ’’ 
said Rue, answering everyone’s thought. 

‘‘She’s not turning down our lane,’’ 
Annie Dee remarked; ‘‘She’s going on 
home. Rue, oughtn’t we to go to see 
what mother is doing? Do you realize 
that no one is with her?’’ 

‘*But it’s so wonderful here now,’’ 
objected Gordon Curtis. 

‘*Yes, there aren’t many hours like this,’’ 
his brother agreed. So they lingered; and it 
was only when the evening star showed its 
point of golden light in the blue depths of the 
sky that they turned their faces toward home. 

Mrs. Wardell moved about softly, straight- 
ening a picture, draping a curtain, wondering 
vaguely at her contentment in a place that, 
after all, was so new toher. The little woman 
who had spent her life in this humble and 
lowly place must have passed on the sacred 
essence of homeliness to her successors. 

**T like it,’? Mrs. Wardell said aloud. ‘‘I 
like the dear little house and ‘the mean little 
town.’ We came here strangers, and now we 
are well acquainted, and none the worse for 
the struggle we had to make to win our 
place. We’ve all made it— Bob offered his 
good work and his heroism, Rue her strong 
good sense and her beautiful proprieties, Annie 
Dee her light-heartedness and her zest for 
life, and I—well, I’ve given what I had to 
give.’’ 

She lifted from the table a picture of her 
husband and looked at it smilingly. He 
looked so young—he always would look young. 
She knew well that the wrinkles were gath- 
‘ering in her face, that her hair was whitening 
and her step slackening; but she regretted 
nothing. From the window she could see 
the rich summer set toward decline—the cool, 
bright day move to evening; but all was well. 





Anne Wardell, being wise and humble, patient 


| and brave, would have had it no other way. 


It set her thinking of another picture she 








‘but she has the sort of loveliness that I was| ‘‘ Pat, dear,’’ cried Annie Dee, ‘‘ why 

afraid no man would appreciate. She will beas | shouldn’t we understand ?’’ 

loyal as a wife as she has been as a daughter. ’’ John Harmon did not wince beneath the 
‘*You couldn’t say more than that, could | girl’s level gaze, although he realized poign- 

you??? John Harmon replied proudly. ‘‘I | antly that it was he who would have ‘‘hunted’’ 





written for his book on lichens to show us | had of her husband—one taken when he was 
yesterday. The illustrations are to be in color, | a cadet, not twenty years old, at a military 
and, do you know, he’s painted them himself, academy. She remembered how high he had 
| yet no one had thought of him as an artist. | carried his head and how full of lite and hope 
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think you can understand why I mean to 
stick right here in Dalroy in spite of every- 
thing. I couldn’t bear to have her think me 
a quitter. ’’ 

Mrs. Wardell felt her own step grow light 
with happiness as the two of them made 
their way back to the house, and it was with 


a shock that she saw Patricia Quincannon, | 


| the man to his doom. 
‘*Tt’s best as it is, Miss Patricia,’’ he said. 
| ‘*He can’t belie himself any more, and I take it 
that is what he was doing of late years. Every- 
| one tells me he was a fine man in his younger 
| days. Yes, it’s best as it is—God rest his soul.’’ 
| ‘**God rest his soul,’’ repeated Patricia. 


The words seemed to comfort her. She| 


could paint the lichens. ’’ 

‘*John Harmon is so fond of prosperous- 
looking places and smart clothes and the latest 
automobiles,’? Gordon remarked, ‘‘ that I 
wonder whether he’!] be willing to live in the 
Rysdaels’ old place. ’’ 

‘*T warrant he will,’? Rue declared. ‘‘He 
wouldn’t think of taking Lena away from her 





He said that he wasn’t, but that of course he | hiseyes had looked. The picture, she thought, 


must be in a certain trunk in the storeroom, 
and with almost girlish eagerness she climbed 
the stairs that led to the attic. 

Once there, with the light streaming in 
through the tiny windows, she enjoyed herself 
in that spirit of gentle retrospection and mild 
adventure peculiar to searchers in such store- 





houses of memories. She had gone through 
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two trunks without finding what she was| Chicago? Well, I think you’re right to go, my | a heavy body through the brush was the first | severed the twine that was tied round the 


searching for, and was just about to open a/| 
third trunk, when she saw, in a far corner, | 
a curious mess of stuff quite inconsistent with | found an old friend who will stay with your | 


her housewifely tidiness. 


dear girl. 
sand beautiful adventures. You say you’ve 


cousin? Oh, that’s good, isn’t it? 


Of what immediately followed my brain | 


I wish you Godspeed and a thou-| intimation we had that the big grizzly was / neck of the bag, the excitement began. 
| upon us. | 


When it is hot, rattlers become exceedingly 


lively, and Grant’s specimen had been addi- 
I’ll be| retains only two flash-like impressions—one of | tionally warmed by being wrapped in the folds 


‘*‘Whatever in the world can it be?’’ she down to see you to-morrow, Delia. Good-by | the ferocious lineaments of the grizzly framed | of its gunny-sack container. It was an excep- 
asked aloud, and poked it cautiously with-one | —good-by !’’ 


cache of some explorer. 
‘‘It’?s the squirrels, the rascals! They’ve 
been carrying off things and hiding them.’’ 
Wondering what the little thieves had hidden 
there, Mrs. Wardell began to investigate with 
a stick. She found strings, bits of ribbon, 


shone and glistened. With a swift convic- 
tion of what that article was, she pulled it 
out. 

It was Rue’s lost necklace with its tiny topaz 
pendant! 

What beautiful news this would be for Delia 
Sessions! Mrs. Wardell could hardly wait 
until she got downstairs to the telephone. 

*‘O Delia, is it you? Yes, my dear, this is 
Mrs. Wardell. I’m very happy, Delia, for 
I’ve just made such an interesting discovery. 
It’s Rue’s necklace—I’ve found it. In the 
attic in a squirrel’s nest—of all places! It was 
so light, you see, that the little rascals could 
drag it away easily, and of course they liked 
it because it was so shiny. I knew you’d be 
glad. You’re going away next Wednesday, 
you say? You have the position as instructor 
in fine sewing in the Settlement House in 
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her hands in her lap, mused happily. That 


of small account. She did not know why she 
wept. She told herself that she had never 
been more at peace. So, musing, she fell asleep, 


| and in her dreams the lover of her youth came 
quantities of thread, and then something that ' 


into the room and stood before her, smiling 
and speaking her name. 

The sound of voices awoke her, and she 
started up to see the young people trooping up 
the path. John Harmon and Lena Rysdael 
were with them. She threw open the door 
and called to them. 

‘*Come,’’ she said, ‘‘it’s time for supper, and 
you’re all to stay. Lena, go get your father to 
come, too. When you come back I’ll give you 
my kiss of congratulation. ’’ 

‘‘What a burning shame to leave you alone, 
you darling one!’’ Annie Dee said, kissing 
her mother on both cheeks. 

‘*T haven’t been alone,’’ said her mother, 
and Annie Dee thought how rich and beautiful 
her voice was. 

‘*Haven’t you? Who has been in, then?’’ 

But Mrs. Wardell did not answer. 





THE END. 


N THE GRIZZLY RAN 


Sig, 2% Herbert Coolidge wed 


HEN attending college my brother, 
\ y Grant, -and I collected rodents and 
reptiles during our summer vacations. 
It was not an easy way of making money, —in 
fact, we had to put in long hours and do some 
close figuring in order to make the venture pay 
us a fair profit,—but we liked the work, for 
we both greatly enjoyed living in the open. 
Our boyhood home had been in San Diego 
County, California, near the Mexican line, and 
both of us were used to mountain 
and desert travel. 


ORAWN BY ROBERT AMICK 


| Gaston’s apiary last week ; and he pulled down 
|@ steer for the Garcia boys only night before 
last. He ain’t as big as old Clubfoot; but he’s 
just as bad a bear.’’ 

Several mountain men visited our camp the 
next day, and all of the talk was about old 
Clubfoot’s brother. One of them reported that 
only the day before a rancher had met the 
brute in a cafion about twenty miles away, 
had emptied his repeating rifle at it, and had 











Grant, who was two years older 
than I and a year ahead of me in 
college, did most of the trapping; I 
cooked, drove the team and helped 
with the skinning. 

The first summer we covered the 
chief mountain ranges of southern 
California, collecting rodents for the 
Smithsonian Institution. and pick- 
ing up what reptiles we could for 
the zodlogy department of Harvard 
University ; but all the rattlesnakes 
we could capture we shipped to an 
Eastern dealer in live animals. We 
had a standing offer from him of a 
dollar apiece for all rattlers more 
than a foot and a half long and two 
dollars apiece for good-sized speci- 
mens with perfect markings and 
unbroken rattles. As rattlesnakes 
do not eat very often and as they 
do not need much caging space, we 
made a very good profit from those 
that we captured. 

Whenever we came upon a rattler 
it usually tried to get out of our 
way. Our method of catching it was 
this: as it moved off, we tossed it 
back with a stick; then, as it drew 
itself into a tense coil to strike, we 
threw a gunny sack down beside it 
and poked the beast into it. I had 
never known a rattlesnake to try to 
strike through its gunny-sack con- 
tainer; nevertheless I always had 
to fight back a creepy feeling when 
I worked with the creatures. 

Of course every cowman or pros- 
pector who came into our camp 
and saw our captured specimens 
would tell about the times he had 
‘‘almost been bitten by a rattler.’’ 
By midsummer I had heard of 
innumerable hairbreadth escapes in 
which no one was injured; and 
I began to wonder whether the 
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GRANT LOOKED WHITE AND DRAWN AS HE STOOD AT LAST 
WITH HIS BACK TO THE TREE AND FACED THE GRIZZLY. 


| by wildly whipping branches, the other of | 
foot. It was the nest of some animal tucked | She seated herself in Miss Amrah Curtis’s| myself climbing a tree. I kept on climbing 
away under the eaves; or rather, it was the | little red rocker by the window and, folding | until Grant’s voice brought me to my senses. 


| uneasily that it would be a bad day for forest 








rattlesnake were really a very dangerous rep- | escaped only because his horse was fleeter than | 
tile. A few days later, however, a rattler bit| the bear. On hearing this story I was for 
one of our mules on the nose. The intense | getting out of that part of the mountains; 
sufferings of the poor mule, which very nearly | but Grant said, ‘‘Probably that bear is just 
died, made me realize why nearly every living | about ready to travel himself. That fracas 


creature has such a deadly fear of the rattle- | with the rancher will send him out of this | 


snake, | 

When we moved our camp to Mohave Cafion, How far from the truth Grant’s guess was 
on the desert side of the San Bernardino | we learned the next day. We were marching 
Mountains, we got relief from snake stories. | silently up a rugged, timbered cafion about 
There the excitement was all about bears. | five miles from camp. It was hot for that 
The first man we met in the cafion was an old | elevation, and the haze of drift smoke told us 
shingle maker who knew us. |that a forest fire was burning somewhere in 

After he had shaken hands with us, he said, | the mountains. I carried our morning’s catch 
‘‘Say, you boys seen any sign of that old Club- | of rodents in a game bag slung over my shoul- 
foot’s brother? No? Well, you want to look | der; Grant’s knapsack contained two live rat- 
out for him! He’s lurkin’ right round some- tlers that we had been lucky enough to capture. 
wheres in this country. Pretty near ruined old | A savage, snarling growl] and the crashing of 


country hotfoot. ’’ 








‘*Hey, there, Ben!’’ he yelled. | 
| cropped out sometimes when he had no inten- | 
tion whatever of being funny. 

I glanced hastily downward and saw my 





| of a pine tree near by. I descended shame- 


tionally large rattler, too, and the way it darted 
and thrashed and reared in its efforts to scale 
the loose walls of the suspended burlap bag 
‘*Look out | would have frightened almost anyone. 


But 


the tears trailed slowly down her cheeks was | you don’t step off the top!’? Grant’s dry humor | Grant was fearless; thrusting the reptile back 
again and again with a stick that he had cut, 
he angled industriously with the twine noose. 


After what seemed to me a very long time he 


brother gazing up at me from the lower limbs | exclaimed triumphantly, ‘‘I’ve got him!’’ 


My brother hauled his captive into view; 


| facedly enough, and when I reached his level | the snake looked formidable enough as it came 
| I perceived that Grant himself looked white | up out of the sack and, squirming wrathfully 


| and shaken ; but he remarked drolly, ‘‘ Thought | 
we were being collected by a grizzly for cer- 
tain !’? 

For reply I glanced down at the bear, which 
was raging furiously back and forth between 
our trees. ‘‘What are we going to do?’”’ I 
demanded blankly. 

‘“‘I’m for staying right where we are,’’ 
replied Grant, with a smile. Then, shaking | 
his head dubiously, he went on: ‘‘The worst | 
of it is that that brute has got a bullet in his | 
shoulder. Guess that scared rancher must | 
have shot him. They say that a wounded | 
grizzly will camp under a tree until a man falls 
out !’’ 

We stayed perched in our pine trees the rest 
of that day and all that night. I had never 
imagined that staying up in a tree could be- 
come such hard work. We did not dare to 
sleep, for fear that we should drop out of 
the branches. The grizzly stayed close under- 
neath our trees. In the moonlight we could 
see the beast glaring up at us or licking 
morosely at its wound. Grant enlivened the | 
dragging hours by his drolleries, but when | 
morning came I saw that he, too, looked hag- | 
gard and discouraged. 

As the day wore on, a dry, hot wind came 
up the cafion from the desert. Grant remarked 











fires. A little after noon the drift smoke be- 

came noticeably thicker; and about an hour 
later a heavy, black smoke column rose from 
the desert end of the cafion. For once Grant 
had no droll remark to make. 

‘*Ben,’’ he said in a low voice, ‘‘there’s no 
use blinking the fact that 
this cafion is going to burn 
out. ’’ 

‘‘What are we going to 
do?’? I asked hopelessly. 

** All we can do,’’ Grant 
replied, ‘‘is to sit perfectly 
quiet and see whether the 
bear won’t get to worrying 
about the fire. Maybe he’ll 
decide to leave in time for 
us to get out of the cafion 
before it burns out.’’ 

The fire was still a good 
five miles away ; but Grant 
and I knew that five miles 
is a short distance when 
a fire begins to draw up a 
cafion. 

Settling ourselves in po- 
sitions from which we 
could watch both the bear 
and the smoke, we wait- 
ed. In a hot midday a) 
California cafion becomes | 
as silent and as solemn as | 
a cathedral; and as the | 
minutes dragged on I felt | 
that I should scream if the | 
maddening suspense did | 
not soon end. Then sud- | 
denly the silence was bro- | 
ken. Grant was laughing! | 

That laugh startled me | 
terribly —I thought that | 
my brother was becoming | 
hysterical. 

‘*What’s the matter ?’’ I | 
demanded. Then, notic- | 
ing his determined look, I 
asked eagerly, ‘‘What are | 
you going to do?’’ 

**Going to scare old 
Clubfoot’s brother out of 
his boots,’’ replied Grant 
grimly. ‘‘Watch me start 
that rascal for the high 
ridges. ’’ 

Paying no attention to my eager, wondering 
questions, he climbed up to the stub on which 
he had hung his knapsack. When he reached 

/in and pulled out a grain bag, in which we 
had one of the rattlesnakes, I thought I under- 

stood. 

With the snake container hanging from one 
hand, Grant hastily climbed down to the 
lower limbs of the pine. Then, with a swift 

| glance at the column of smoke that was 
racing up the cafion, he pulled out the stout 
fishline that he always carried when in the 
mountains where there were trout streams. 
He cut off the hook and leader and made a 
noose in the end. Then, making a slit in the | 
upper edge of the grain bag, he hooked it | 
over a short stub so that the bag would hang | 
suspended against the tree trunk. When he | 








in mid-air, made ugly threats with its flat, 


venomous head. 


With the writhing rattler dangling below 
him, Grant began to climb down the tree. The 
infuriated reptile was sounding his rattle now, 


and old Clubfoot’s brother, who had come to 


the foot of the tree, hopped nervously and 
looked quickly over his shoulder. I can laugh 
at that now because that is the way I have 
always felt when catching rattlers—as if there 
were another one behind me or under my foot. 

It was a very scared as well as a very nervous 
grizzly that now watched the writhing snake 
descend. The bear was evidently quite unused 
to seeing rattlers swinging about in mid-air. 
However, except that it shied off a little and 
repeatedly reassured itself that nothing was 
approaching from behind, it showed no signs of 
panic. It moved off a little when the rattler 
was finally lowered to the ground, but it made 
no move to fly the country. Grant was obvi- 
ously very much disappointed. 

A second later I heard a sharp exclamation 
from my brother and saw the rattlesnake wrig- 
gling rapidly away. As the snake touched 
the ground, Grant had carelessly allowed the 
line to slacken for a moment, and in that mo- 
ment the reptile had slipped out of the noose. 

Grant had been fooled; but he went ahead 
with as much determination as if there had 
been no hitch in the programme. First he 
cut and trimmed a staff about six feet long. 
Then he ascended to his knapsack again, and, 
working quickly, he hauled out the bag that 
contained the other rattler. When he had 
caught this fellow in the noose, he tied the 
line to the end of the pole in such a way that 
the reptile would hang suspended on a string 
about three feet long. 

He now had what you might call a whip 
with a rattlesnake for a ‘‘cracker.’? When he 
climbed down to the lowest branch of the tree, 
and then still kept on going, I guessed his 
purpose. 

*“*O Grant! Don’t!’’ I called out. 

Grant paused and for a moment looked down 
at the bear, which was fiercely threatening 
him from near the base of the tree. Then he 
glanced quickly up at me. 

**T’ve got to, Ben!’’ he said. ‘‘If anything 
happens to me, and you get out of here alive, 
tell the folks good-by.’’ 

With a sad burden of dread in my heart I 
watched him descend. Gripping the tree bole 
with one arm and his legs, and holding the 
squirming rattlesnake out toward the grizzly 
with the other, he hitched himself down with 
reckless haste. Every contortion of the furious 
rattler made me think that the reptile was 
slipping out of its noose. As Grant’s feet 
neared the ground I felt a suffocating fear that 
the bear would charge him. 

Grant looked white and drawn as he stood 
at last with his back to the tree and faced the 
grizzly. When the ferocious brute’s gaze 
focused on Grant, a crazy glare leaped into its 
eyes and it gathered itself for a spring; but 
Grant immediately thrust the whizzing rattler 
forward and the grizzly dodged back. 

There was a brief time then in which the 
bear had another fit of looking back to see 
whether more rattlers were behind it. Then 
it began to eye Grant again. In another mo- 
ment it seemed to be on the verge of springing, 
but it flinched back when Grant swung the 
rattler almost into its face. 

For a while now the beast alternated between 


| crouching on all fours and rearing up on its 


hind paws. It was obviously considering 
whether it dared to dart under or swarm over 
Grant’s living foil. Then, suddenly, it tried 
to run round Grant. In spite of its ponderous 
build it made the move with alert swiftness, 
and seemed much disconcerted when it found 
the snake threatening it from this new quarter. 

As the bear fell back in another fit of trepi- 
dation, Grant gave a yell and, shaking the rat- 
tler, leaped forward. The sight of the venomous 
reptile darting straight into its face was too 


| much for the bear’s courage, and, turning, it 


fled pell-mell. Shouting and stamping his feet, 
Grant made a show of following the beast, 
until it disappeared into the nearest thicket. 

For two long minutes we held our breath 
and waited ; but the grizzly did not return. A 
moment later we heard the old fellow breaking 
brush up on the side hill. Our way was clear 
at last. 

In getting out of that burning cafion Grant 
and I made good time, considering that since 
an early breakfast the previous morning we 
had subsisted on light mountain air. 
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: December hales the holly 


through the snow 
Where, ever-dauntless, 
chirps the chickadee. 
| Friends meet, hearts mellow, 
Yule-logs brightly glow, 
| And children dance 
around the Christmas tree. 





FACT AND COMMENT. 


OU win admiration from the envious only 
when you catch them unawares. 


Shall any Man in Utter Blindness 

Repent of having done a Kindness? 
RUSTY bucksaw is a poor recommenda- 
tion for credit at the wood yard. 


T is hard to keep track of the totally ‘‘dry’’ 

states. Half a dozen joined the ranks at 
the beginning of the year, Virginia went in 
on November ist, and four states—Michigan, 
Montana, South Dakota and Nebraska—voted 
on November 7th to take the step in the near 
future. The addition of those four will make 
twenty-three states of the Union ‘‘dry.’’ 


HEN a home for young women — the 

well-known Franklin Square House in 
Boston—appealed for $125,000 to make needed 
repairs and additions, the first response in the 
form of a cash contribution came from a news- 
boy. Some day he will be doing something 
besides selling newspapers, and his name will 
probably appear on other subscription lists. 


BABYLONIAN letter written four thou- 
sand years ago has just been opened and 
read for the first time. It was opened at the 
University of Pennsylvania with a mallet, for 
it was sealed in a clay envelope. A Sumerian 
scholar found that it was a complaint about a 
supply of flour that had been ordered. Plainly 
there is nothing new under the sun either in 
problems about food or in the vexations of 
delayed. mail. 
NASMUCH as The Companion recently 
reported that the British government was 
unable to give a commission as surgeon to 
Doctor Shearer, who discovered the new 
method of picturing photographically—or elee- 
trographically—the condition of the inner tis- 
sues of the body, because his doctor’s degree 
came from an American school, it is only just 
to say that the difficulty has been overcome, 
and that he has received a commission as a 
surgeon and captain. 


ON TRARY perhaps to the idea commonly 
held, the ‘‘tide’’ in ‘‘Christmastide’’ and 
‘*vuletide’’ has no allusion whatever to the 
ocean. It dates from the period when ‘‘tide’’ 
was merely a synonym for ‘‘time.’? Thus in 
the familiar old proverb, ‘‘Time and tide wait 
for no man,’’ the first two nouns express ex- 
actly the same idea. They are repeated merely 
for emphasis, as is the case in other old-fash- 
ioned alliterative phrases, like ‘‘bag and bag- 
gage,’’ ‘‘kith and kin,’’ ‘‘rack and ruin.’’ 


HE State Department at Washington has 

recently refused a passport to a young 
American who had returned :to the United 
States after fighting in the ranks of the Allies. 
Its ground for refusal is that the young man 
had forfeited his American citizenship when 
he enlisted under an alien flag. There is ample 
precedent for the ruling, but it indicates an 
annoying situation for hundreds of young 
Americans when the war is over. If they 
wish to renew their American citizenship, they 
will have to be naturalized. 


Ra good many years the national govern- 

ment has had salaried cats in its employ. 
Their duty is catching rats and mice in Federal 
buildings, for which they receive twenty-five 
dollars a year and upward, payable in milk 
and meat. Now a dog has been admitted 
to the civil service, not without examination 
but so far without a fixed salary. The dog is 
Sam, a stray who assumed the task of guard- 
ing mail matter at Mount Carmel, in Pennsyl- 
vania. On every trip of the man who delivers 
parcels that come by post Sam rides with the 
driver and guards the wagon while the driver 
isabsent. In recognition of his devotion to his 
self-imposed task, the head of the department 


- 





has presented him with a brass-studded collar 
on which is engraved, ‘‘U. S. Mail, Presented 
to Uncle Sam’s faithful friend by Albert S. 
Burleson, postmaster-general, Oct. 25, 1916.’’ 


DOES SCIENCE PAY? 


Tee man on the farm is inclined to smile 
at the theories of the man in the lecture 
room or the library. He knows that no 
one can make a successful farmer simply by 
studying books; but he should remember that 
the really scientific student of agriculture is 
to-day much more than a man of books. The 
scientific student is also a man of the labora- 
tory and the experiment station. His theories 
are rigidly tested in the fields before they reach 
the farmer. Moreover, the farm agent has come 
in to explain the new methods in person and 
to help the farmer to apply them. 

A Southern banker whose business depends 
in large measure upon the prosperity of farmers 
has recently testified to some of the results in 
the South. Since the farm agents began their 


‘| work, 1700 farm clubs with 50,000 members 


have been organized in the Southern States; 
30,000 meetings with a total attendance of 
1,200,000 have been held, and more than 
1,000,000 government bulletins dealing with 
the farmer’s problems have been distributed. 
Nearly 90,000 boys and girls, moreover, have 
been enrolled in clubs at which they discuss 
such subjects as the proper rotation of crops 
and getting the best yield from an acre. 

Did the meetings and discussions amount to 
anything? 

The banker’s answer is very confident., He 
says that more than 50,000 pure-bred or high- 
grade animals have been imported into the 
states as a result of the new interest in better 
farming—a step of especial importance in view 
of the fact that during the last fifteen years live 
stock has tended to decrease in that region. 
Some 20,000 farmers had faith enough in dem- 
onstration methods to try them last year, with 
the result that their production to the acre was 
distinctly higher than the average and that 
the increase in the product of their farms 
was estimated at $4,000,000 in cotton and 
$7,000,000 in corn. As long as the demon- 
stration farms can on the average raise 1077 
pounds of seed cotton to the acre as against 
623 pounds on ordinary farms, their neighbors 
will have under their eyes a standing illus- 
tration of the fact that the best crops are 
fertilized with brains. 

It is worth noting again that the facts were 
brought out at a convention of investment 
bankers and have been cited in a prominent 
financial journal. The progressive banker 
realizes as never before that his own success 
is closely related to the prosperity of the 
farmer. On his side, the farmer must realize 
that the man who is alert to learn and to use 
the best methods in his farming will find it 
most easy to get credit. 


® «& 


A BOUNDARY ABOLISHED. 


ETWEEN the United States and Canada 
B there has recently been made a conven- 
tion or agreement that will benefit every 
part of both countries. It has to do with the 
protection of migratory birds, and is of im- 
mense importance to the United States in that 
it supplements our recently passed national 
game law and so virtually extends that law 
from the Arctic Ocean to the Gulf. State 
laws long ago proved inadequate to protect 
migratory birds, for each state looked chiefly 
to its own interests and passed only such laws 
as most benefited its own sportsmen and its 
own farmers. Even the national law would 
have failed of its chief object without the con- 
vention with Canada, since many of our most 
desirable birds nest only in the Dominion. 

But the announcement of that convention is 
not all the good news that it is possible to re- 
port. More and more the states, as states, are 
doing what they can within their own borders. 
Pennsylvania in particular deserves credit. 
Several years ago the department of forestry 
began to provide « winter food supply for the 
birds by planting black-cherry trees in the 
state forest, of which Pennsylvania has a 
million acres. Last spring the department set 
out six thousand black-cherry trees in places 
where they would be most useful to the birds, 
and where the wardens could look after them. 
Hundreds of cuttings of Russian mulberry also 
have been set out in the state nurseries, whence 
they will be transplanted to the forests. 

The national government and the states, 
then, are doing their part. There still remains 
a personal duty for the dweller in the country 
or the suburbs: the duty of putting out food 
for birds during deep snows and severe cold. 
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A part of the work should be permanent, as 
planting black-cherry trees, papaw, Spanish 
yellow cherry, June berry, sassafras, dogwood, 
hackberry, mountain ash and wild grapevines ; 
but another part should look to emergencies. 
Birds can stand a low temperature and they 
can stand a scanty diet, but they cannot endure 
both at once. Heavy snows cover their normal 
food supply and make them helpless. Leave, 
therefore, if you have a farm, a shock or two 
of unthreshed grain in a friendly corner. Nail 
up a bit of suet here and there, and cast out 
the daily handful of crumbs. It will pay you 
well in the meanest of all rewards, money ; 
but it will pay you better in voices that will 
seem to you to say, ‘‘Thou preparest a table 
before me in the presence of mine enemies. ’’ 


THE LITTLE STOCKING. 


NOTHER tragic Christmas is in store 
A for the children of Europe: While the 
children of America are having a merry 
Christmas, the mothers and children of the 
warring nations across the Atlantic will feel 
that the day this year is one of mockery. 
Bitter sorrow, miserable privation, an outlook 
growing darker day by day—these must be the 
conditions in millions of homes in Europe; in 
such conditions unnumbered ‘millions of chil- 
dren will pass their Christmas. 

Will the families of America put all thought 
of the sufferings of Europe out of their hearts 
on Christmas Day? Do they look forward to 
the observance of Christmas, indifferent to the 
tragic meaning that the day must have this 
year for Christians in other countries? 

Perhaps there are some who will be so un- 
imaginative and callous; but they will not be 
typical of the true American family, for the 
true American family is sympathetic with the 
sorrowing and the afflicted. It has been al- 
ways the tradition of America to respond gen- 
erously and helpfully to the needs of people 
in distress. Are we now hardening our hearts 
to the misery of the world? Are we growing 
sluggish in contentment and weary of well- 
doing? : 

Christmas this year will give us all a special 
opportunity to show that we are not selfish 
and indifferent. If we have shared in the 
general prosperity of our country, we can give 


some material help to women and children, 


who have shared in the general misery of their 
country. Especially, as Christmas has always 
been the children’s day, we should do some- 
thing to brighten the children’s Christmas. 
Anyone who wants to contribute to the Christ- 
mas of a French child or a Belgian child or 
the child of any other nationality can easily 
have the opportunity. The War Children’s 
Relief Fund is planning to send Christmas 
stockings to the children of Europe. Fifty 
cents will provide a stocking containing candy, 
a toy and a few cents in money, and also an 
accompanying package holding a cap, a pair of 
mittens or a comforter. It is not a very great 
gift, but it will carry pleasure to a child’s 


heart. 
* © 


THE LOWER DANUBE. 


ae IGHTING in the Dobruja’’ would 
| ee more to most of us if we had a 
more definite mental picture of the 
lower part of the Danube River. For a good 
part of its course below Belgrade it forms the 
boundary line between kingdoms. It washes 
the shores of five countries, — Hungary, Serbia, 
Roumania, Bulgaria and Russia, —because its 
waters constitute a natural barrier. Its wide 
channel and difficult banks have again and 
again made it impassable to nations at war. 
At Cernavoda, where stands the only bridge 
below Belgrade, both shores belong to Rou- 
mania; but once the bridge is rendered use- 
less the river becomes as baffling a military 
problem as it was of old. 

At Cernavoda the river flows in two chan- 
nels, one eight hundred and fifty yards wide, 
the other five hundred. Between them lie 
eight miles of swamp, with -here and there a 
village on an oasis of solid ground. It is no 
wonder that, although General Mackensen 
penetrated into the Dobruja, he did not suc- 
ceed in getting his army across the river. 

But although the Danube has always acted 
as a mighty barrier between nations, it has 
of course also served to unite them in the 
irresistible ties of commerce. Up and down 
that highway, from the Black Sea to Bavaria, 
the nations of Europe have sent their trade in 
ever-increasing volume. The mouth of the 
Danube is a delta, a marshy area a thousand 
square miles in extent, and the deepest of the 
three principal channels, the Sulina, was orig- 
inally at few points more than nine feet in 





depth. To that miserable channel, twisting 
inland through wreck-strewn sand banks from 
an open seaboard, were coming by the middle 
of the nineteenth century trading vessels at 
the rate of two thousand a year. Even in the 
best weather, three fourths of them were 
obliged to land most of their cargoes from 
lighters. 

Such was the ante of things in 1856, when 
the powers met in Paris to settle the map of 
Europe after the Crimean War. One of the 
best provisions of the treaty was the one that 
organized the European Commission of the 
Danube, composed of representatives of Aus- 
tria, France, Russia, Great Britain, Prussia, 
Sardinia and Turkey. That commission, con- 
tinued ever since by the addition of new 
members as death made additions necessary, 
has straightened and shortened the Sulina 
channel by cutting numerous canals, and has 
deepened it as far as Braila, a hundred miles 
inland, to twenty feet. 

Thus, Europe has recognized its common 
interest and its common rights in the great 
waterway ; and the volume of commerce from 
the seven kingdoms along its 1750 miles has 
justified the half century of international coép- 
eration. But now all that is as if it had never 
been. The commission vanishes, the world 
trade stops, and the Danube again resumes its 
age-old function as a line of defense against 


the invader. a. * 


A BANDIT FROM ABROAD. 


IXTEEN years ago an undesirable immi- 
S grant landed on these shores—a quiet, 

sallow little chap bearing the impressive 
name of Peridermium Strobi, but so small and 
unobtrusive that he succeeded in hiding him- 
self in a box of white-pine seedlings, and so 
escaped the inspectors and gained entrance to 
the country. 

Where he first settled no one now knows, 
but his children soon began to make themselves 
known by the mischief they did. Owners of 
white-pine forests would find here and there 
a young tree that seemed to be afflicted with a 
kind of dropsy. Round the trunk of the little 
tree, just where the lower branches began to 
form the top, a swelling appeared that soon 
converted the young pine into a plant that 
looked more like a parsnip standing on its 
small end than like a graceful seedling tree. 
In time there appeared along the line of the 
swelling a band of white blisters that broke 
after a while and disclosed little depressions 
full of orange-colored dust that the wind 
quickly whisked away. Then, by and by, 
the young tree died. 

That orange-colored dust was the spores of 
a disease that has already caused great damage 
to our forests, and that, if not soon checked, 
will prove to be a worse calamity than the 
chestnut blight or the gypsy moth. 

It is known as the white-pine blister rust, 
partly because it attacks only the so-called 
white, or five-leaved, pines. Few plant dis- 
eases have a more interesting life history, for 
it travels, not from pine to pine, but from pine 
to currant or gooseberry bushes, and thence 
back again to pines. On the currant bush it 
appears only as a cluster of small yellowish 
nodules on the under side of the leaf, and 
does not kill the plant. 

A few figures will show how serious the 
menace already is. The white pines in New 
England are worth $75,000,000; in the Lake 
States, $96,000,000; in the Western States, 
$60,000,000, and in the national forests, $30, - 
000,000, a total of $261,000,000. Already the 
disease has become established in every one of 
the New England States, and in New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, and the Canadian provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec. 

There is only one way to stop it: destroy 
every tree and every currant bush and every 
gooseberry bush that shows a sign of it; buy 
no nursery stock from an infected region, and 
none from any region without the strictest 
guarantee that the stock is free from the dis- 
ease; warn your neighbors, and tell them to 
send for Farmers’ Bulletin Number 742. The 
description that has been given will probably 
enable you to identify the disease; but if you 
have any doubts, ask for governmentaid. The 
Bureau of Plant Industry will furnish it free. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


HE RAILWAY SITUATION.—Several 

more railways have brought injunction 
suits framed so as to attack the constitutional- 
ity of the Adamson eight-hour law passed by 
Congress last summer. One of these suits was 
heard immediately in the Federal Court at 
Kansas City on November 22d, and: when 
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Judge Hook decided the law to be unconstitu- 
tional, the case was promptly appealed to the 
Supreme Court in order that that court may 
rule as soon as possible on the point. Counsel 
representing the railway employees will unite 
with the government attorneys in opposing the 
suits.— The leaders of the railway brother- 
hoods were in Washington on November 20th 
to appear before the joint congressional com- 
mission of investigation. They called on Pres- 
ident Wilson and. Attorney-General Gregory. 
They also attended the convention of the Fed- 
eration of Labor in Baltimore. The brother- 
hoods are not directly affiliated with the 
Federation, but both bodies are prepared to 
act in concert in the movement to get an eight- 
hour day for all railway employees. —It was 
reported that President Wilson intended to 
press on Congress the additional railway legis- 
lation that he urged last summer and that 
Congress neglected to enact. That calls for an 
increase in the membership of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, gives authority to the 
commission to permit an increase of freight 
rates if it believes that the expense of the 
eight-hour day requires it, and includes a 
statute that makes investigation of industrial 
disputes compulsory and forbids either strikes 
or lockouts pending such investigation. To 
that statute the labor leaders are firmly op- 
posed. 
& 

HE NEW NAVY.—The Navy Depart- 

ment has decided to spend the $6,000,000 
appropriated by Congress for equipping navy 
yards for ship construction at Philadelphia, 
Norfolk, Boston, Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, Charleston, South Carolina, and Brem- 
erton, Washington. Battleships will be built 
only at Philadelphia and Norfolk. 

& 


HE DEUTSCHLAND.—On November 

17th the submarine Deutschland left New 
London, but while passing down the harbor 
it rammed and sunk the tug T. A. Scott, Jr., 
which was piloting it out. Five members of 
the tugboat’s crew were drowned, and the 
submarine was so much injured that it had to 
return to New London for repairs. Damage 
suits for $162,000 have been - brought against 
the Deutschland as a result of the accident. 
On November 2ist the Deutschland got safely 
away for Bremen. 


EXICO.—The joint commission at At- 
lantic City was only prevented from 
coming to a satisfactory conclusion by the 
refusal of Mr. Cabrera to assent to the terms 
proposed by the American commissioners. 
The difference arose over the proposed ar- 
rangements for policing the border after the 
withdrawal of General Pershing’s forces; the 
Mexican commissioners were inclined to refuse 
their consent to the sending of American troops 
across the border in pursuit of bandits, unless 
under restrictions that the American commis- 
sioners believed unacceptable. 
a 
USTRALIA.—As a result of the vote of 
Australia against conscription, the Labor 
party, which has been carrying on the govern- 
ment, has split. Premier Hughes was ex- 
—_ from the party by the anti-conscription 
wf majority. Several mem- 
+ bers of his cabinet have 
* resigned, and he can carry 
~ on the administration only 
‘with the aid of the Liberal 
members who have hith- 
erto been in opposition. 


& 


ECENT DEATHS. 
—On November 15th, 

pal Henryk Sienkiewicz, the 
eae ae Polish novelist, aged 70. 
— On November 2ist, Francis Joseph, for 
sixty-eight years Emperor of Austria and 
King of Hungary, aged 86.——On November 
22d, Jack London, novelist, aged 40. 





THE EUROPEAN WAR 


(From November 16th to November 22d.) 


The really important fighting of the week 
was wholly in the Balkan theatre. Along the 
line of the Carpathians it was continual, and, 
though Roumanian troops won local advantages 
here and there, the net result was a very de- 
cided and, from the Roumanian point of view, 
a very alarming advance of the Teutonic forces. 

General von Falkenhayn’s army, which had 
fought its way down through the Vulcan 
Pass, engaged the Roumanians at Tirgu Jiu, 
broke their centre on November 17th, after 
two days of hard fighting, and followed up 
the victory with a vigorous cavalry pursuit. 
First the Orsova-Craiova railway and then 
the important railway point of Craiova fell 
into the hands of the Germans. ‘The Rou- 
manian forces west of Craiova are isolated 
and can hardly avoid surrender. The whole 
campaign is becoming a great turning move- 
ment, and the Roumanians, unless they can 
restore their lines, will be turned out of the 
entire southern half of their country and 
driven to taking a defensive line from the 
elbow of the Carpathians, through Buzeu to 
the Danube. That change of front could 


| more perfectly for carrying on a relentless war. 









hardly be accomplished without heavy losses, | Pes 
both of men and material. There was no | 
word of activity in thé Dobruja. i 

The Allies’ counter-stroke to the invasion of |" > 
Roumania was delivered at Monastir. For | j 
several weeks the French and Serbians on the 
extreme’ left of the Saloniki front have been 
pushing the Bulgarians back behind the river | 
Cerna, and at last they gained the heights that , 
command the important Macedonian city of | 
Monastir. ‘The Bulgars thereupon evacuated | 
the city and retreated northward. According | ain 
to Berlin they withdrew + nen 
in good order to prepared | 
positions; Saloniki said | 
that the retreat was pre- | 
cipitate and that the Ser- |: 
bians were in close pursuit. 
King Peter will remove the | 
Serbian capital to Monastir, | 
the first important city of | 
his kingdom that has been 

novus comanoen WON back from the enemy, 

although it is reported that 

the town has been pretty completely destroyed 
by bombardment and by fires set by the re- 
treating Bulgars. 

The weather in northern France was steadily 
unfavorable to military operations. The Brit- 
ish pushed forward along the Ancre to Grand- 


court, but stopped there. The Germans retook | OU can beat Santa Claus at his own 

a part of St. Pierre Vaast wood, near Péronne. i j ! j 

They are resisting the French advance there A aie _ Shee ee i ee _ 

with especial determination, because it threat nsco Vest-rocket No. you can nave 

ens Mont St. Quentin, the key to Péronne. oa a lot of fun and make your chums and 
London heard of a battle between British | parents happy when you show them 


troops and Afghan tribesmen on the frontier 
of India, in which the Afghans were defeated. the pictures you took of them when 
A French airman, Captain de Beauchamp, they were not looking. But mind you, 
flew from the lines in eastern France, across if ] 1] d, h ill 
Alsace, Baden, Wiirttemberg and Bavaria, and if you leave it lying around, t ey wi 
over Munich, on which he dropped several have the “ drop” on you, too. 
Dune ri ne vane — he —— The Ansco V-P No. 2 fits in your 
e trip, which was four hun and thirty- 
is cits wae, ae ie, Pee te hip or coat pocket, and is so light that 
retaliation for German air attacks on Amiens. 
Artillery duels were frequent all along the It is the smallest camera made to take 
of Reims was again under fire. 2% x 3 % pictures. 
A number of merchantmen, British, Italian 
ce Sienna k by G m p.| Ansco Vest-Pocket No. 2 Ansco cameras are riced from $2 up. 
personae net. ce Tear tbe eek Drecgprscntons: Equipped with Extraspeed Bionic 
marines, erence, Be Norwegian passenger , shutter and Modico Anastigmat The Ansco dealer will give you an Ansco 
and mail steamer Vega. There was no report | lens, — 5, $ 3 + 7G afumeco catalog, or write om to us for one. 
made public a list of twenty-two merchant 
AMES O COMPACT 
without warning since Germany gave its pledge ; 
to President Wilson not to attack such ships | 
wuheut: wiiuing. “One. hooked oak eaeage| om NGHAMTON, NEW YORK 
one lives were lost with those ships. The’ 
German officials declare that their submarines | 
fare, but that they are under orders to prevent | 
contraband supplies from reaching — 
either in British or neutral ships. 
The great White Star liner Britannic, which | 
has been in use as a hospital ship, was sunk | 
sumably by a torpedo, on November 22d. All | 
but about 50 of the 1150 on board were saved. 
* The Entente powers, through Admiral du | 
Fournet, notified the envoys of Germany, | 
Austria, Turkey and Bulgaria resident at 
vember Zist. ‘The Crown Council protested | 
against the order, but it was promptly carried | 
into effect. 
Additional steps are being taken in Germany, | 
France and England to organize those nations | 
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bombs; then he crossed the Alps to Santa 
you can carry it with you all the time. 
line. Paris declared that the ruined cathedral 
of loss of life. The British government has lens, 
are still adhering to the rules of cruiser war- | 
off the island of Zea, in the Aigean Sea, pre-| 
Athens that they must leave Greece by No- 


The determination of the British government 
to control food supplies and prices has been 
received with almost unanimous approval in 





“heen In those Stockings, and for that 
Holland has added its protest against the | Christmas Dinner 

action of the German authorities in deporting | 

Belgian citizens to Germany and obliging them | These jolly, round, bright, orange-colored 

poder there a — % — — spheres delight the little folk as they take 

who have gone e fron r. Haveni “ 

the Belgian minister to the United States, has them from their stockings. Boston Cooking 

made a formal appeal for our intervention. en, too, Chai a "Day, Be ot School Recipes 

The military authorities at. Tournai, in Bel- Oranges on Christma ys A valuable book con- 


gium, have put the city under a heavy fine one is apt to overeat of other foods, | taining 2000rangeand 














/ ; aids digestion. Lemon recipes, tested 
because the town council refused to furnish a In fact, the organic salts and acids | >¥ the authors ¢ te 
list of male citizens from whom a number to of the Orange make it an almost ee sre, a 
be deported could be chosen. necessary fruit for every day. without charge, to any 

General von Beseler, German governor-gen- Your physician will ae, these ps ngs wn Ai gga 
eral at Warsaw, has published an ordinance statements. 





that creates a self-governing religious organiza- ° 
tion for the Polish Jews, who have hitherto | 
been without any official recognition whatever, 


and often with the scantiest toleration. ——The 
German Chancellor declared to the Reichstag 

that the promise of a new Polish kingdom was Uniformly Good aia 
conditional on.the loyalty of the Poles to the Rementnes ern ony ee onion — 
cause of their liberators. If the Poles did not | : and are obtainable in varying sizes af Varying 

volunteer in sufficient numbers in the German | Prices so every family can afford them. 

army, compulsion would be tried, and if that | : Don't go without a delicious fruit that is so 


3 mically healthful. Buy Sunkist Or b 
was resisted the Emperor would recall the be A Sold “ay od B -4 —. everywhere. 
gift of autonomy. 


f vr California Fruit Growers Exchange 
Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd-George visited i 


, Non-profit of 3.000 Growers 
Paris on November 15th to consult with Mon- "Dept. M25, ra ‘Angeles, pon 
sieur Briand on the steps that the Entente 
powers should take with reference to the Ger- 
man policy in Poland and in Belgium. 

Herr von Jagow, the German minister of| © 
foreign affairs, has resigned; he is succeeded | | 























by Doctor Zimmerman. 
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aes PRINCES t286 
“by Mary Carolyn Davies 


INDERELLA, sitting in her dingy chimney 
corner, 
Delving in the ashes, with the smoke upon 
her eyes, 
With pots and kettles waiting, all her kinsfolk 
by to scorn her, 
Longed perhaps to meet a prince, handsome, 
young and wise. 


Maybe Sleeping Beauty on her couch within 
the castle, 
While her golden hair crept down to touch 
her silent feet, 
Dreamed about a rider with a searlet cap and 
tassel 
Who would hack away the hedge and cry, 
“Awaken, sweet!” 


While I’m washing dishes or scraping out the 
skillet, 
Or when I am sprinkling or folding up the 
clothes, 
Sonietimes I, too, dream,—it seems foolishlike 
to tell it,— 
But their princes came at last, and—ah, who 
knows? - 
& & 


THE GREAT ADVENTURE. 


WO young college boys were discussing 
a remarkable moving picture that they 
had seen. 

“Tt was exciting,” said one, “ but 
such things don’t happen. They are 
made to order by the film company. 

Nothing unusual happens nowadays. What chance 

is there for real adventure in our lives?” 

“There’s the war. We could become aviators 
‘somewhere in France.’ There would be thrills 
enough for you.” 

“Ves, but it isn’t our war. What I want is real 
adventure in my own country.” 

“There’s Mexico. You might try that.” 

“There’s no ‘adventure’ in being shot at from 
behind a cactus or dying of sunstroke on a treeless 
plain.” 

“What do you call adventure?” 

“Rescuing people in peril. Doing great things 
in the face of insurmountable odds. Being a 
‘hero,’ if you like. There’s nothing left for a man 
here except money-grubbing and politics and 
grinding in college. I wish I’d been born in the 
age of chivalry!” 

The student was half laughing, half serious as 
he spoke. Just then he looked up and saw coming 
down the street a group of noisy underclassmen, 
some of them new to city ways. 

They stopped near a questionable resort, and 
two of the number went in. The others stayed 
outside arguing with one who had hesitated to 
enter. In the light of the street lamp the student 
who was eager for adventure could see in the face 
of the fellow student a look of fear and shame, as 
if he were halting at the parting of the ways. 

He who had bewailed the lack of ‘‘chances” for 
heroism hesitated, too, but only for a moment. 
Then he hurried forward, stepped into the group 
surrounding the hesitating boy, put his hand on 
his shoulder and said, ‘‘Don’t go!” 

The youth stared at him, recognized him as a 
senior he had admired at a distance, glanced round 
at the faces of his tempters, and then, with a cry, 
shook off a hand that had been on his arm and 
walked away. No one spoke; the senior joined 
his friend and they went on toward the campus. 
They did not refer to what had happened, but 
when the student reached his room he found him- 
self trembling as if he had passed through some 
tremendous experience. 

He had. The great adventure had come to him. 
The saving of a soul had fallen to his lot. As he 
prayed his mother’s prayer that night he asked 
for a vision that sees the knighthood that always 
exists in every age, the chivalry of the pure in 
heart, the great adventure of saving souls that 
stand trembling at the parting of the ways that 
separate Death and Life. 
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THE ITCH TO BE IN THINGS. 


ANE’S house was a model of neatness; 
every room was in perfect order; the 
meals were well planned and well 
cooked, the children were quiet and 
contented, and her mending basket was 
empty—the last time it was overflowing. 
“Why, Jane,” I said, ‘‘what a treasure your new 

maid must be!” 

She smiled a little. 

“She has really worked a change in the whole 
family,” I went on. “Robert is positively putting 
on weight!” 

Mischief dimpled round Jane’s mouth. “Now, 
auntie, don’t pretend you haven’t guessed the 
reason,” she said. ‘New maid! You know.it’s 
the same Hannah we had last year.” 

“There most certainly is a change, dear. What 
is it?” 

“It’s a new mother. Some one very different 
from the irritable being you visited a year ago.” 

I remembered my last visit, and I seemed to 
hear the telephone ringing yet. Jane was at the 
head of so many things. There were committee 
meetings for this and luncheons for that, and if 
she had a free afternoon some one was sure to 
ring up and invite her for an afternoon of golf 
with tea at the clubhouse afterwards. Meals were 
hurried, indifferent affairs of broiled steak or 
chops, poorly seasoned potatoes, and pies and 
cakes bought at the delicatessen shop. 

“T’m curious to know what happened,” said I. 

“Nothing really happened. I just ‘came to,’ as 
the boys say. One night I got home from serving 
a supper at the church, tired out. I had been 
going for two weeks as hard as I could, with musi- 
cales, parties, luncheons, committee meetings — 
goodness knows what! The children were still up, 
and I scolded them for that; and when I put them 
to bed not one of the three had a button on his 
nightgown. I think that waked me up. Bob had 
gone out when I dragged myself downstairs, and 
I had the rest of the evening to think things over. 

“It came to me that I was giving the best I had to 
other people, all my freshness, all my vitality, and 
that the ones I loved most in the world were getting 
what was left. I wasn’t a companion to my hus- 
band; I wasn’t a playfellow to my children. In- 
stead of being a good housekeeper, I was merely 
overseeing things and giving orders—while Bob 
worried about the bills. Do you know what I de- 
cided was the trouble with me?” 

“No, Jane; what was it?” 

“T had the ‘itch to be in things’! I wanted to be 

















popular, to be flattered, to have my executive abil- 
ity and my talents admired. And for that miser- 
able, vain little ambition I was neglecting those 
who were dearest to me. Wasn’t it awful?” 

“Then you don’t take part in things as you did?” 

Jane picked up the tablecloth she was hemming. 
“I try to see something of my friends. Really, I 
don’t miss it as I thought I would. You see,” 
her smile grew tenderly reminiscent, ‘you see, 
Bob and the children appreciate the change.” 
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QUEER FISHING. 


N Connecticut they tell of an old negro, “up 
north of the Salt Meadow Bridge,” who is an in- 
defatigable fisherman, and who makes his living 

from his activities in the Housatonic River. Now, 
as this old negro is always eeling, turtling, bass 
fishing, shad hauling or clamming, the idea came 
to him to fish for a big wildcat that had been 
hanging round his henhouse. He lashed two big 
codfish hooks together, back to back, and made 


this double hook fast to a six-foot snood of light | 


iron dog ehain, which he knew would resist the 
teeth of the game. Then he lashed the other end 
of the snood to a stout coil of clothesline, baited his 


hook with a high-flavored piece of beef, and as soon | 


as it was dark flung his tackle out of the second- 
story window of his cabin and awaited results. 

He was almost asleep when he heard the bed- 
post creak, and, feeling for the rope, found it taut 
as a drumhead. A howl rose from the darkness 
outside, and the fisherman grinned with delight 
as he felt the captive plunge and run and pull on 
the line. When he thought that the spitting, snarl- 
ing creature was quieting down a bit, he went to 
the window, laid hold and began to haul in. 

Just here was where his calculations all went 
wrong. Scarcely had the cat felt the hook jerked 
home when she emitted one long scream and, leap- 
ing for the wistaria vine on the side of the cabin, 
began to climb for the window with tremendous 
speed. 

The negro was so terrified that he dropped the 
line and tried to close the window. It was jammed 
and would not budge. He gave a yell, ran into a 
small closet and held the door shut tight. Not 
until broad daylight did he dare to open the door 
for a peep, and then he found the room empty. 
The fishline dangled loose from the window, and 
he discovered that the wildcat had bitten it in two 
and freed herself. 

The negro got his hooks back the following 
week, when two rabbit hunters found the cat dead 
in a patch of chestnuts. The end of the line had 
caught round a stump and, twisting round her 
neck, had strangled her. She weighed forty-six 
pounds. 
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MRS. MANDOVER’S BILL. 


LOWLY the village hack drew up in front 
S of Lem Staniford’s grocery; its dingy white 

horses drooped their patient heads, and the 
nearer rolled back an expectant lip as he reached 
for a mouthful of clover in the weed-grown gutter. 
Solomon Fearing wound the reins round the whip 
and backed down rheumatically from the box. 

“Looks like Sol was in financial difficulties agin, 
Lem,” observed Uncle Si Bonney. 

“Yep,” agreed Lem. “Six months sence he 
made out that last bill for Mis’ Mandover, ain’t it?” 

“More,” said Uncle Eli Emmons. “But he’d 
wait a few weeks after Mis’ Mandover asked fer 
it. Solomon ain’t to say hasty. Howdy, Sol!” 

Solomon settled heavily on the stool that some 
one’s foot shoved hospitably toward him. 

““Mis’ Mandover —” he began. 

**Didn’t I tell ye?” exulted Unele Si. 

Mis’ Mandover,” resumed Solomon, “she says 
she wants her bill.” 

“Onreasonable woman!” ejaculated Uncle Eli. 

Solomon perceived no irony. ‘“‘ Well, I don’t 
know’s I kin say that, exactly,”’ he explained con- 
scientiously. ‘She ast me last year to let her ac- 
counts run till they was sizable enough to pay by 
check, all in a lump; said she don’t like to bother 
with change, ’specially when her mind’s sot on 
makin’ a train. Mis’ Mandover’s narvis, and she 
never does seem to hev the right change, and 
soon’s she begins fussin’ fer it, she spills silver 
down behind the cushions, or a dollar bill flies out 
the winder. So I’greed we’d let her ’count run, 
and I ain’t one to go back on my word; only it’s a 
favor to Mis’ Mandover, and it does seem ’sif she’d 
ought to do her part. And she don’t; she won’t; 
jest won’t! Mis’ Mandover’s dretful obstinate.” 

*“Mebbe; mebbe,” remarked Uncle Si. ‘But 
she sure oughtn’t to haggle with ye, Solomon.” 

“She don’t,” responded Solomon sadly. “She 
Says she’ll pay whatever I charge, and trust to my 
conscience it’s c’rect. But how do I know whether 
it’s c’rect or not? Drivin’s my business; I drive 
folks every day; ’tain’t to be expected Mis’ Man- 
dover’s goin’s and comin’s should stick in my mind 
more’n other folks’s. You’d think they’d stick in 
hers, though, but they don’t. We made out, be- 
tween us, how many times she’d been up to Boston 
—that means the airly train, and she always rides; 
but comin’ home, she ginerally walks, unless it’s 
rainy or her bundles are heavy. How’m Ito know 
what Mis’ Mandover shopped fer in Boston and 
what her bundles weighed? What you snickerin’ 
about, Si Bonney?” 

“T ain’t snickerin’!” wheezed Uncle Si. “It’s 
jest appreciation kind of mixed with asthma.” 

“Well,” said Solomon, “ef Mis’ Mandover don’t 
remember what she doos when she travels, ’tain’t 
likely she would when she stays to home. She’d 
ha’ clean forgot Daisy Penney’s weddin’ ef I hadn’t 
reminded her; and drivin’ to the hospital, too, 
along with Jane Satterlee and her ma the time 
Jane had her thumb X-rayed—the spoiled young 
one—and screamed bloody murder all the way! 
Sech goin’s on for a respectable hack! TJ ain’t 
fergot ef Mis’ Mandover has!”’ 

“Seems to me, Sol, your memory’s good enough 
without Mis’ Mandover’s,” interjected Lemuel. 
“T wouldn’t worry. She wouldn’t go bankrupt ef 
she overpaid ye a quarter.” 

“Solomon don’t want no onearned quarters on his 
conscience,” remonstrated Uncle Eli. ‘Lemuel, 
I’m surprised at ye.” : 

“T don’t want nothin’ I didn’t earn,” protested 
Solomon sturdily. “But I want everythin’ I did. 
Can’t ye help me out, some of ye? You, now, 
Uncle Eli; ye can’t do much nowadays but jest 
watch the passin’ —” 

“Watch the passin’! snorted Uncle Eli fu- 
riously. “Likely I do more or less; but ef my 
brains weren’t more sarviceable’n my eyes be —” 

“Ca’m down, Eli, ca’m down; don’t go off at half 
cock,” urged Uncle Si pacifically. ‘“‘‘Old men fer 
counsel,’ ye know; Solomon’s jest askin’ advice.” 

“T thought, betwixt ye, ye might remember,” 
persisted the obtuse Solomon. ‘Ye did last time.” 

“Not agin, Solomon, not agin; it jest happened 








‘to run through the city. 
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that way once; but we can’t give ye more’n good 
advice this time—can we, Eli?” 

“Mebbe you can’t, Si,” said Uncle Eli with per- 
verse satisfaction, “but I kin. Mis’ Mandover 
was to a dentist’s in Boston every time she went 
up this season; and she rid home from the station 
regular, so’s the evenin’ damp wouldn’t start her 
teeth achin’; that is, every time but once, and then 
she went to her cousin’s weddin’, which was in 
the mornin’, and she caught the three-fifteen home. 
And you’ve left out Mis’ Peavey’s garden party. 
And there was the Pedrick funeral, acrost the 
tracks—mebbe the carriage was sent, and it’s up 
to the Pedricks; but I don’t scurcely think so.” 

“I knowed ye could help me out, ef ye only 
would, Uncle Eli,” said Solomon with a deep sigh 
of relief. ‘‘Hey, there, Starface! Whitey! Ye 
goin’ ter spend the hull day chewin’ that hitchin’ 
post, ye lazy critters?” 


A SINGULAR COINCIDENCE. 





Vi 
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Kind Old Lady—I’m sure you won’t mind my asking 
you, but are youa relative of Captain Jones of Mudford? 


transmitter is essentially a microphone, and the 
pressure of the sound waves is communicated to 
the conductors by means of a diaphragm. The 
submarine, equipped for battle under the sea, is 
provided with microphones on the port and star- 
board bows. Telephones enable the submarine 
commander to listen to the sounds gathered by 
the microphones. 

If the submarine is not pointed head-on toward 
the ship it means to attack, the microphones on 
the off side will receive fewer vibrations than the 
others, and the difference in the volume of sound 
received by the two microphone detectors will be 
observed at once by the telephone receivers. The 
commander will then change his course until he 
hears equally well with both earpieces. 

Although it is perfectly feasible to direct a sub- 
marine by telephone, it is much more effective to 
convert the microphone vibrations into visual 
sounds. As a result, the commander of a sub- 
marine has only to watch a finger move over a dial 
in order to know what course he should steer. 
In a sense, he sees the sound that the micro- 
phone detectors hear. 

A visual steering indicator is primarily depended 
upon to guide the submarine, but telephones are 
connected with the microphones, to be used when 
occasion arises. With their aid, one underwater 
sound can be distinguished from another and be 
interpreted correctly. A tramp steamer may be 
microphonically distinguished from a Mauretania, 
a torpedo boat from a superdreadnaught, and, 
above all, a subsurface craft from a surface craft. 
Thus you can tell the character of an unseen ship 
while it is still a long distance off. 
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A SAGACIOUS GOOSE. 


N “Adventures Among Birds,” Mr. W. H. 
I Hudson relates many unusual stories of birds 
of many kinds. Not the least interesting of 
them is the following anecdote that he tells about 
a wily old gander. 
On a certain small island on the coast of Norway 
the geese used to congregate every year in large 





The Of ficer—Madam, I am Captain Jones of Mudford. 
Kind Old Lady—Ah! Then that accounts for the ex- 
traordinary resemblance. 
—Fred Buchanan in London Opinion. 
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THE SYRIAN LOCUSTS. 


FRIEND of The Companion who read the 
A account of the locust plague in Palestine 
that appeared in a recent issue of the paper 
found in the London 7imes the following experi- 
ence of an Englishwoman who was in Syria at the 
time of the devastation: 

Shortly after the beginning of the war a strict 
blockade was put in force, and Syria was thrown 
upon its own resources. So far as food is con- 
cerned, the crops of the Lebanon, of northern 
Syria and of Asia Minor can feed a country many 
times larger than their own. The first year, there- 
fore, there was no deficiency except of European 
articles. 

But spring, instead of bringing relief, brought 
the locusts. The remembrance of them still haunts 
me and gives me a feeling that I can only describe 
as nausea. All round us the people went out into 
their fields and gardens, beating tin cans and shout- 
ing to scare the enormous insects away before they 
settled down to feed. They flew in light swarms 
—some twenty to the square foot, perhaps, in two 
or three layers. 

At the end of a week they all settled on the 
sandy plains between the coast and the fertile 
mountain slopes, covering square miles with a 
heavy coating of black and yellow. There they 
died—after having laid their eggs. 

We began to realize that the real plague was 
yet to come. Hundreds of men and boys were 
sent out by the Red Cross to dig up the eggs buried 
in the sand; thousands of bagfuls were gathered 
and destroyed—all in vain. After a short time the 
little ones began to come out. They did not fly, 
but, like armies of great black ants, they marched 
across the sandy plain until they reached the first 
field. There they stopped to eat, and never moved 
until every plant had been stripped. Herbs, bushes 
and trees were left naked, robbed even of their 
bark. The diabolical armies moved on, never 
pausing, stronger every day. The people built 
hedges of thorns and brambles round the fields; 
but the locusts came on, silent, gnawing—one 
often eating another if he happened to get hold of 
his neighbor instead of a leaf or a bough. 

When they came to the thorny barricades they 
began to creep through. Then the owners of the 
field, when the whole hedge was filled with young 
locusts, set fire to it. Millions of insects were 
destroyed in that way; but myriads came on be- 
hind, creeping over the ldering branches and 
bodies, burning up themselves, but making a way 
for others. New thorn branches were thrown 
down and burned up, but the brambles gave out 
long before the locusts did. Then hundreds of 
men gathered before sunrise, when the night damp 
had weighted the wings of the insects, which 
stuck as if lifeless to trunks and branches. One 
big missionary college sent some hundreds of 
students out at two o’clock at night; they killed 
thousands and thousands of insects before sun- 
rise. But all in vain. 

At the end of July the whole olive and grape 
crop of the Lebanon and southern Syria had gone. 
The wheat crop in the north was damaged in 
places, but not ruined. The fruit trees had suf- 
fered, but might still yield some harvest. 

So we entered the autumn of 1915. Toward 
spring cases of starvation began to be known. 
People were found in the streets unconscious and 
were carried to the hospitals. We passed women 
and children lying by the roadside with closed 
eyes and ghastly, pale faces. It was a common 
thing to find people searching the garbage heaps 
for orange peel, old bones or other refuse, and 
eating them greedily when found. Everywhere 
women could be seen seeking eatable weeds among 
the grass along the roads. Terrible reports began 
In the Kesserman, a 
barren district in the Lebanon range, there were 
even cases of the eating of human flesh. 
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BATTLING UNDER THE SEA. 


LTHOUGH the submarine is blind after it 
A dives, it can be made to hear with the aid 
of microphones, or electrical ears. Mr. 
Edward F, Chandler, an inventor who has made 
a study of submarine problems, has invented a 
method by which he believes a submerged craft 
may direct its course toward a hostile ship. 
In describing the process in Popular Science 
Monthly, he says: In the modern telephone the 





‘Ss, and here one autumn some years ago a 
goose was caught by the leg in a steel trap set for 
a fox. The keeper from a distance saw the whole 
vast gathering of geese rise up and circle round 
and round in a cloud, with a tremendous outery, 
and when he got to the spot he found the bird 
struggling violently in the trap. He took it home 
to a larger island close by, where his master, my 
informant’s friend, had a farm, From that day the 
wild geese never settled on the islet, which they 
had used as a resting place for many years. 

The bird he had accidentally caught was an old 
gander, and its leg was broken; but the keeper 
set to work to repair the injury, and after binding 
it up he put the bird into an outhouse, and eventu- 
ally it got quite well. He pinioned it and put it 
out with the other birds. A little while before the 
old gander had been caught the foxes had become 
so troublesome at the farm that it was found nec- 
essary to shut up all the birds every night in in- 
closures and houses made for the purpose; and as 
the birds preferred to be out, the keeper had to 
spend a good deal of time every evening in collect- 
ing and driving them in. 

Now, before the old wild goose had been able to 
go about many days with the others it was noticed 
that he was acquiring a kind of mastery over them, 
and that every day as evening approached he began 
to try to lead, and failing in that, to drive, them to 
the inclosures and buildings. The keeper, curious 
to see how far this would go, began to relax his 
efforts; and as his efforts slackened the gander’s 
zeal increased, until he was left to do the whole 
work himself; all the keeper had to do was to go 
round and shut the doors. That state of things 
had now continued for some years, and the old 
wild goose was the acknowledged leader and 
master of all the birds on the farm. 
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A DOUBLE TRAGEDY. 


OTH Lady Caroline, the youngest daughter 
B of William Charles Keppel, fourth Ear! of 

Albemarle, and her sister, Lady Mary 
Stephenson, were wont to declare that during the 
whole of their long London lives they never had a 
carriage of their own. They were both great 
walkers, and did all their calling and shopping on 
foot. To this may perhaps be attributed the fact 
that they both lived to be more than eighty years 
of age. Occasionally their kind friends would 
offer to lend them a carriage, and Lady Caroline 
one day accepted the offer of Mrs. Lewis Huth’s 
brougham. 

Plate glass had just begun to supersede the old 
method of glazing carriage windows. Lady Caro- 
line set off on her drive; wishing to give the coach- 
man an order, she promptly put her head through 
the plate-glass window to do so, for she did not 
perceive that it was shut! A great smash of glass 
was the result. Lady Caroline was horrified at 
the disaster; and when shortly afterwards she 
saw Mrs. Huth passing, she determined to stop the 
carriage and explain matters. This she at once 
did, but in so doing she put her head through the 
opposite plate-glass window, with the same unfor- 
tunate result! 
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‘PLENTY OF QUARRELS. 


MONG the applicants for employment in the 
service ofa New Jersey household there once 
came a big, strong Irish girl named Rosalie. 

“What was your reason for leaving your last 
place, Rosalie?” asked the mistress during the 
course of examination. 

“T couldn’t stand the way the master and mis- 
tress used to quarrel, mum,” was the reply of 
Rosalie. 

“Dear! dear!” exclaimed the lady. “Did they 
quarrel all the time?” 

“All the time, mum,” repeated Rosalie, ‘‘and, 
mum, whin it wasn’t me and him, it was me and 
her.” 


* & 


THE BLOTTING-PAPER SWAMP. 


N describing how blotting paper absorbs ink, 
I Popular Science Monthly says: Under the 

microscope, blotting paper when absorbing 
ink resembles, on a small scale, a marsh matted 
with shrubs, sticks and twigs, round which water 
is flowing. Sothe ink runs about among the fibres 
that together form the spongy paper. 

There is a limit to the amount of liquid that a 
“blotter” will absorb, as there is a limit to the 
amount of water that a marsh will absorb before 
it overflows. The limit in the “blotter” is the com- 
bined capillary attraction of the fibrous shreds, 
sticks and twigs that together form the paper. 
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Quickness of wit. is often best displayed by 
Keeping, silence. : 
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HE Home Calendar for 1917 follows the attrac- bit of humor or wisdom makes the Calendar what it is 
tive plan of preceding years. It finds a place in intended to be—practical and distinctive. 
the home, not only because it is useful, but also The pad, which measures 234 x3% inches, is attached 
because the design of it makes it an admirable ornament. to a decorated mount, 434 x5% inches in size. It can 


The form of the Calendar is a pad of twelve sheets, | be hung on the wall or, by means of an ingenious fold- 
each one of which carries the calendar of a month and _— ing attachment at the back, can be placed upright on 
—in the margin in smaller print—the calendar of the the desk, the table or the mantel. 
month that precedes and the one that follows. Each The Calendar will be given to all new subscribers, 
sheet also has a seasonable drawing and an appropriate and to all old subscribers who renew their subscription 
aphorism. ‘The combination of calendar, picture and for 1917. 


EARLY- RENEWAL: SUBSCRIPTIONS 


In the hope that our subscribers may send us their renewals 
before the holiday rush we make the following remarkable 
offers to those who can accept them without delay. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION AND THE YOUTH’S COMPANION AND 
McCALL’S MAGAZINE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
When you renew your subscription for The For $1.00 extra ($3.00 in all) we will extend 


Youth’s Companion, add 10 cents more  yoursubscription for The Companion one year 
($2.10 in all) and receive McCall’s Magazine, and also enter your name for a twelve months’ 
monthly, for one year, including a 15-cent subscription for Review of Reviews. The 
Dress Pattern. The regular price of this com-__. regular price of this combination is $5.00. 


bination is $2.65. 
THE BIG THREE OFFER 


The above offer is open for a limited time; very 





soon the publishers of McCall’s will advance the price For $3.10 we will extend your subscription 
of their publication. For the present, however, we for The Companion one year and send you 
will accept orders at the old rates. Review of Reviews one year and McCall’s 

The free McCall Pattern should be selected from first copy of McCall’s Magazine. Send Magazine one year (with 15c. Dress Pattern). 
somber and sine of petmera, state that you eubecrbed teugh TheCemeeaiee. = Wallue of the above $5.65. 














PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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NAILING. Graspthe ham- 
mer well toward the end of 
the handle, and hold it par- 
allel with the forearm. Look 
at the head of the nail and 
strike it with even, decisive 
blows, keeping the elbow 
steady. 








SQUARING ACROSS THE 
STOCK. Setting a sharp 
pencil or knife blade at the 
point where the line is to 
eross the stock, slide the 
square against it. Hold the 
square at that point, and 
draw the line. 
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WINTER DECORATIONS. 


HE girl who likes to tramp in 
the winter woods can bring back 
from them an almost endless 
variety of beautiful things. There is 
scarcely a plant, from the loftiest tree 
to the smallest herb, but has its con- 
tribution ready for one with a dis- 
cerning eye. 

The bare twigs of maple, willow 
and other deciduous trees are often 
richly colored, and make a handsome 
background for a cleverly arranged 
bouquet. The feathery plumes of pine 
and cedar give a soft, green mistiness 
to a gray corner of ‘the room out of 
which the rich red of winter berries 
may gleam alluringly. Ghost bou- 
quets of delicate form may be made 
to show a fairly ethereal beauty when 
arranged so that the dark pencilings 
on their soft gray plumes are brought 
out in just the right light. 

Many plants have pappus-bearing 
seeds that produce these ghost 
flowers of the roadsides and open 
woodland glades in autumn, and some 
remain all winter; but not all of them 
are suitable for decorative purposes 
because when dry the seeds loosen 
from the plant and fly about. The 
same trouble virtually prohibits the 
use of hemlock boughs 
for winter home decora- 
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PULLING ANAIL. Place 
asmall block under the head 
of the hammer. Then the 
nai can be drawn out 
straight, ready for use again 
the hole is not enlarged, ai 
the hammer will not mar 
the surface of the wood. 











SANDING. Draw a piece 
per tight over one 


block of wood and hold 
at ove Using this block, 
make your strokes length- 
_ only, with the grain of 
the w 








of the left presse He at the 
cutting edge of the saw at a 
right angle to the surface of 
the board. 











EDGE PLANING. Move 
the plane forward with the 
cutting edge at an angle to 
the lengthwise dimension of 











BROAD SURFACE PLAN- ME 

ING. Hold the plane at an 

—_. In starting the stroke, 

y the weight with the 

eep the bed of hand; in finishing it, 

the plane on the surface that apply it with the right hand. 
you are Ficmoek throughout pp 











at prevents rounding the 


surface at the ends. fade 








BORING A HOLE. Kee; 
the end of the brace firmly 
against the body. Hold the 
bit at a right angle to the 
board. When the point not slip out 
, the board, the screw head and mar the 
edges of the slot or the sur- 
Sace of the wood. 


withdraw the bit and com- 
plete from the opposite side. 














tion. A day or two of 
steam heat loosens the 
fine leaves from the twigs 
and scatters them unti- 
dily. Cedar lasts longer, 
and white and pitch pine 
hold their leaves almost 
indefinitely. 

Of the pappus-bearing 
plants milkweed has 
pods that are odd and 
beautiful for a brief time ; 
but soon the seeds sail 
forth on mist-like bal- 
loons of white down, and 
the plants must be ban- 
ished. Clematis and the 
thistles do not hold their 
seeds long enough and 
are not to be considered. 
Best of all plants for the 
purpose are the tall gold- 
enrods of field and road- 





forest glade. 

Those tall goldenrods 
bloom late; they often 
show yellow plumes in 
sheltered spots in No- 
vember, and hold their 
seeds well through the 


CROSSCUT 8. 
side, pasture and open : A SAWHORSE. 
board firmly on the horse 
and hold the saw so that the 
cutting edge makes an angle 
of forty-five degrees with the 
surface of the board. 
the saw with the index finger. 


that; the draggled plumes grow 
again as they dry, and round out 
into soft gray fluff once more 
before your eyes. 

Best of all winter decorations, 
however, are the red berries 
that cling to some shrubs and 
vines all winter. In places 
where the barberry is found it 
can be used with excellent ef- 
fect to give the rich red of its 
berries to a mass of white- or 
pitch-pine tips. Against a sun- 
set window the translucent red 
is very beautiful. 

More common over a wide 
range is the American holly | 
known as winterberry or black | 

alder (Zlex verticillata). The | 





clustered, bright scarlet berries | 


ripen in late autumn and, al- 


though at their best at Christ- | 


mas time, remain during the | 
winter. They cling well when | 
branches are brought into the 
house and hold their shape and | 
bright color for a long time. 
The winterberry thrives best 
in low ground, and adds charm 


to a walk by the brookside or | 


along the margin of a pond. 


SCREW DRIVING. Hold 
the screw driver in line with 
the screw and put enough 
pressure on it so that it will 
of the slot in 





ASSURING. Hold the 

er on edge with one end 
jlush with one end of the 
_ Hold - nt of a 


ife blade 


on th 
S = } squired epet. Give 


nila aturn or the knife 
a push. 














The berries are still there, 
round and plump, when the 
small, twin-trumpet blooms give 
forth their delicate fragrance in 
early summer. The leaves are 
evergreen, and the plant smiles 
out from under the snow to re- 
ward the searcher as well in 
early March as in late autumn. 

A few sprigs of Mitchella re- 
pens peeping from among furs 
make an effective and lasting 
corsage bouquet in winter. 
Freezing weather that is imme- 
diate death to hothouse flowers 
does them no harm. Grouped 
just by themselves in a broad, 
low receptacle, they add bright- 
ness and beauty to the dinner 
table, to the library or to the 
| living room. 

If the stems are placed in 
water, they will last for many 
days; and if they are plucked 
close to the ground so that the 

| surface roots remain, they will 
| thrive almost indefinitely in an 
atmosphere that is not too hot 
and dry. They are an easily 
won first prize for a walk in the 
winter woods, and, fortunately, 





COUNTERSINKING. Ke 
the shank of the porate Mow 
ata hy oy Ray es with the 
surface of the board. Make 
the hole large enough toallow 
the head of the screw to be 
driven slightly below the sur- 
Jace of the board. 














CROSSCUT SAWING 
With the left hand hold the 
stock firmly against the to 
crosspiece on the bench hook. 
In starting the cut, quide 
the saw by the index "finger. 
Use long, light strokes, and 
keep the eye on the work. 








CHISELING ACROSS 
THE GRAIN. The left 
hand grips the chisel near 
the cutting edge and draws 
it across the grain of the 
wood atan — The right 
does no hh the chisel 

—it omees es it. 





can all be different, so as to give a 
pleasing variety of flavor. Besides 
being useful as a covering, chocolate 
has real food value and an excellent 
flavor. 

For the best results in coating, it is 
well to buy “coating chocolate,” sold 
for that special purpose, If that form 
of chocolate is not available, substi- 
tute some other, which may be sweet- 
ened with XXXX sugar. Purchase 
more chocolate than will be needed 
for the coating. Every candy maker 
will do well to experiment for herself 
in the rather uncertain but interest- 
ing process of chocolate coating. 

Choose a dry, sunny day for the 
work; it is impossible effectively to 
handle chocolate in damp weather. 
Professional confectioners have to 
create the necessary atmosphere in 
order to work at all times. The room 
must be warm and dry. 

Break the chocolate into small 
pieces into a dish that will fit easily 
over a pan containing hot water. Let 
the water in the pan boil vigorously; 
then remove the pan from the fire. 
After the steam has ceased to rise 
above the top, and not until then, set 
the dish with the chocolate over the 
hot water. The purpose is to soften 

the whole of each lump 
of chocolate at the 








RIPSAWING ON A SAW- 
the side of 
angles to the 
rd and t 


HORSE, K 
the saw at 
side of the 


cutting edge at an angle of 
Sorty-five degrees. 
eye at the point where the 
saw follows the mark. 


same time. The outside 
should not become liquid 
while the centre of the 
Jump is still hard. 

Stir the mass gently 
from the time when it 
begins to soften. When 
it is all melted, remove 
the dish from the hot 
water and by slow 
smoothing motions work 
the oil globules into the 
mass. Hard beating or 
rapid motion will not ac- 
complish that end, and 
will, in fact, work harm. 
The oil must be incor- 
porated into the mass 
as carefully as the first 
drops of olive oil into a 
mayonnaise dressing. 
The useful elimination 
of the oil globules differ- 
entiates the process of 
chocolate coating from 
he chocolate dipping. The 
chocolate thus prepared 
dries quickly and evenly 
and has a consistency 
different from that of 
the chocolate applied by 





_ the 


winter; their gray pappus fluffs out in ghostly sem- | Commonest and most attractive of all red berries | although much sought for, they are still quite | the dipping method. When the mass of choco- 
blance of the flowers that once bloomed there. | in winter, however, is the pigeon berry or partridge | common throughout a wide range-of country. late appears smooth, test it. Drop into the choc- 
They stand well above the snow, and are the | berry (Mitchella repens). The plant itself is a de- | Olate a nut or a centre of fondant, and when it 
delight of seed-eating birds all winter. They may | light to all wood lovers the whole season through. e® & | has been entirely covered lift it out with a copper 
be plucked and brought into the house at any time | It creeps along the ground in the woods, and loves | bonbon dipper, such as was described in the Girls’ 
before spring and make a charming decoration | the shade under pines best. Its glossy, short-peti- Page for September 7, 1911, in the article, ‘Some 
that will last a long time before it becomes untidy. | oled, round-ovate leaves with their delicate white CHOCOLATE COATING. Candy Utensils.” Shaking the dipper gently, let 
Especially pleasant is it to pick goldenrod on a| pencilings are as bright and fresh in February as BOX of chocolate-coated candies always |a drop of chocolate fall upon a piece of oiled 
misty day or a morning after rain, when the drip | in August. The vine alone is an artistic decora- | A looks well, for if one piece touches any | paper. If it slides, the base will have a thin pro- 
of moisture has matted down the pappus hairs we tion, but there is no period of the year when it other as it is jostled about in the box it | jection that is undesirable, not only because it 
they seem nothing except dead, brown stems. A| lacks the added charm of the bright berries strung | cannot leave upon it an unsightly touch of strange | looks untidy, but because it breaks easily and 
half hour in the dry air of the house will change all | upon it like coral beads. color. At the same time the candies themselves | leaves the centre exposed. If the coating is 
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Isn’t it great when 
Santa Claus brings 
Necco Lemon Drops, 
Fruit Drops, Hoar- 
hound Drops, Sweet- 
hearts, Boston Baked 
Beans, Necco and 
Hub Wafers! 


Every package is filled 
with delicious 
joy-drops. Ask 
Santa to be 
sure and bring 
you NECCO 
Sweets. 


There are 
seven tasty 
flavors in each 
Hub and 
Necco Wafer 


package. 

















The 

New England 
Confectionery Co. 
Boston, 
Mass. 
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sufficiently worked and is cool enough, the base 
will be even and the chocolate will become firm 
immediately. 

The coating should be done in a warm, dry 
room, but the finished candy should be removed 
at once toa cool place. Do not, however, place it 
in a refrigerator for long, because it will become 
damp, will sweat, and so will be ruined. If there 
is unusual need of haste, the tray containing the 
coated creams may be set in the refrigerator for 
five minutes, but not longer. 


® & 


A CROCHETED EDGE FOR 
HANDKERCHIEFS. 


HE crocheted edge here illustrated makes 
an attractive finish for handkerchiefs. Al- 


though especially adapted to fine, sheer 
material, it can be used to advantage on plain 
linen handkerchiefs as well. 
Crochet the edge in white or in one of the light 
colors now popular for handkerchief borders. 
Use a fine steel crochet hook—No. 12 is a good 

















price,it possesses the natural 
vor, colo aroma’of 
high grade cocoa beans. 











TIRES, COAS Tear, wheels, i 
tubes lamps, eyclometers, equipment and ps 
second } Fives bicycles a ete ads will be ehned cab ot 
"RIDER AGENTS wanted in each town to ride and 
exhibit asample 


MEAD CYCLE CO., DEPT. B-50, CHICAGO 











| size—and fine thread. No. 70 sewing thread or 

linen thread will serve your purpose, but you can 

| make the daintiest edging of all from the mercer- 
ized cotton now widely used for crocheting. The 

| lace shown in the picture was made from No. 70 
mercerized tatting thread. 

| Incrocheting the lace make a chain of six stitches 

| and join in the first stitch. 

Chain five and turn, making a double crochet 
| into the circle. ** Chain two and make another 
| double into the circle. Repeat until you have 
| four doubles in the circle with a chain of two 
| between the doubles. 

Chain five and turn. Make four doubles, with 
| a chain of two between the doubles, in the second 
| opening from the end. After making the fourth 
double, without chaining make a double crochet 
into the third stitch of the first loop. That will 
give a straight edge for sewing on that side of the 
lace. 

Chain five and turn, making a double into the 
second opening, and repeat from *™. 
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AN “ALL-HANDS” PARTY. 


PARTY where everyone helps with his hands 
A to furnish the entertainment provides an 
evening of fun that is out of the ordinary. 
Make invitation cards in the shape of an out- 
stretched hand, and merely say that you are bid- 
ding “all hands” to a party at the given time. 

When your guests arrive, they should find in 
conspicuous places about your rooms finger-board 
guides marked: “This Way to the Dining Room,” 
“This Way to the Cloakroom,” ‘‘This Way to the 
Lemonade,” ““This Way Out.” 

A good game with which to start the evening is 
one that requires a sheet stretched tightly across 
a frame, with a small hole cut in it near the top. 
Have the girls go behind it and one after the other 
thrust a hand through the hole. The young men 
are to guess the owner of each hand. After that 
has been thoroughly tried, the men go behind the 
screen and thrust their hands through for the girls 
to guess. It is needless to say that all rings should 
be removed. ‘“ Handy” articles like handker- 
chiefs, gloves and thimbles make suitable prizes 
for the most successful guessers. 

Next, have each player draw the figure of a hand 
with his left hand. Appoint judges and award a 

prize for the best drawing. . 
| A trial to determine the size of each hand is 
also amusing. Pass a bowl of nuts, and let every- 
one take as large a handful as possible. The girl 
| who holds the most nuts wins a prize; so, also, 
| does the boy who seizes the largest handful. 
| Another feat requires a bowl of beans placed at 
| one end of the room. Let each player in turn go 
to it,thrust in his hand and see how many beans 
he can get on the back of his hand. He then 
| walks round the room holding the beans in that 





na} position. The person who has the most beans 
® | on the back of his hand at the end of the prome- 


| nade is adjudged the prize winner. 

Again, let each player write as many quotations 
about the hand as he can in ten minutes. The 
reading of the quotations is usually very amusing. 

Still another test is to ask a series of questions 
about the hand. Of course, the hostess must pre- 
pare them in advance. Perhaps her list will be 
somewhat like this: What famous lover wished 
himself a glove? Romeo. What part of the hand 
is often eaten? Lady fingers. What part of the 
hand is a‘good reference? Index finger. What 
| famous woman had great difficulty in washing her 
hands? Lady Macbeth. What flower implies that 
a certain animal has hands? Foxglove. A little 
thought will suggest other questions of the same 
kind. 

When the flight of time makes it necesszry for 
your guests to follow the pointing finger that reads 
“This Way Out,” doubtless “all hands” will go 
home grateful for a pleasant evening. 


¢ * 


SICILIAN ORANGE BOXES. 


N Sicily you frequently see neat little circular 
boxes, pale yellow in color, painted in heral- 
dic designs and giving off the sweet smell of 

oranges. They are used for pins, small jewels or 
collar buttons, and are, in fact, orange skins. The 
process of making them is simple; there is indeed 
no reason why American girls should not make 
them as well as the Sicilians do. 

Cut a thin-skinned orange or tangerine in half 
from its “north pole” to its “south pole” and care- 
fully remove the edible part. Without cracking 
the skin, turn each half inside out. Into one half 
press the lower part of a small, round pasteboard 
or wooden pill box; into the other press the cover. 
Then bind the two half skins so that they will 
adhere closely to the box. Trim the edges with 
a@ sharp knife and let the skins dry. When they 
are tough and leathery, paint the cover design in 
oil. 

Heraldic designs, college and family coats of 
arms and monograms in bold colors make effective 
patterns. The oil that remains in the skins will 
continue to perfume pleasantly the little box. 





and as deep as all sincerity. 


will give you a new tire 


to carry the Goodyear guaranty. 


some Blue Streaks. 


Ask your dealer for these sturdy, speedy, hand- 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 





We Believe in These Tires 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company believes in 
Blue Streak Bicycle Tires so strongly that they back 
these tires with a guaranty as wide as your wish 


Blue Streaks must satisfy you or this big company 
free—without quibble, 
without haggle, but with a willing smile. 


This is the Goodyear policy—the same policy that 
caused them to throw out all other brands of bi- 
cycle tires, to discard a fortune represented by the 
machinery used in making these brands, in order 
to devote all their time and attention thus saved to 
the one standardized brand—Blue Streaks—tires 
worthy to bear the Goodyear name, good enough 





Guaranteed 








ATHER is a hard one 

to select for when it 
comes to Christmas pres- 
ents. Mighty few things 
you can be sure about. 
Yet there’s always one 
package that will bring 
out the welcome smile. 


STICK - POWDER - CREAM 


Give those to Father 
at Christmas! 


If you are shaving now 
you might “hold out” 
one on father. You, too, 
will like Colgate’s. 


COLGATE & CO. 


199 Fulton St., N. Y. 


Dept. 25 























A High School Course 
In Two Year's sr vome. “ere 


own home. Here 
is a thorough, com- 


plete. and simplified high school course that you can 
mish in two years. Meets all college entrance re- 
il by leading members of the 


rements. pared 

ties of universities and academies. 
Write for booklet. Send your name and address for our book- 
let and full particulars. o obligations. Write today—now. 


American School of Correspondence, Dept. P2419, Chicago, U.S. A. 


What Boys Think 
of a Boys’ Book: 


The Fullbac 


By Lawrence Perry 











A High-School Boy Says: 

Mr. Perry’s book gave me several 
ideas, and I sprang them on the school; 
ideas on how to play football, you 
know... They have no team work, no 
school spirit, but some of us have 
gotten together and Lawrence Perry’s 
story is going to change all that. 


A Grammar-School Boy Says 


It’s got (naming a football story by 
a prominent author) backed against 
the posts. Tom Kerry (the full- 
back) is a dandy. 


A Tutored Boy Says: 


My, how I wish I’d gone to a big 
school instead of sticking round home 
and being tutored! See the fun I’ve 
missed. I know I’d have gone through 
just as Tom Kerry did. He’s the 
kind of fellow I hope to meet when I 
get to college. 


Get It at 
Any Bookstore $1.25 net 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
597 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Hadress your letters to THE 
EDITOR OF THE FAMILY PAGE, THE 
YOUTHS COMPANION, BOSTON.MASS. 











THE HOUSE PROBLEM 


(continued). 
5. THE PLAN. 
N colonial times there was a 
I large kitchen to cook and eat 

in; a “butt’ry” for the churn, 
the milk and other food, and for 
the pots and pans; a back parlor 
to live in; a front parlor for the 
family portraits and the minister’s 
eall, and some chambers. But 
now intelligent people are analyz- 
ing their methods of living with a 
view to greater economies in house 
planning. 

Cooking, for example, is now 
recognized as scientific work that 
requires the precision, the cleanli- 
ness and the compactness of a lab- 
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This is a typical first-floor plan, with kitchen 
similar to that shown below, and adapted to 
both the second-floor plans following. 


This is a typical second floor with three 
chambers for five people and no place to dress 


in adults loss of time and of atten- 
tion to business. 

A young woman, in speaking 
the other day of a severe cold from 
which she had just recovered, 
remarked, “Why, it was simply 
awful, but I went to church just the 
same!” She seemed to feel that 
in some way credit instead of most 
severe blame should be awarded 
her for thus scattering germs 
throughout the congregation. 

Another young woman was 
forced to sit throughout the chureh 
service beside a friend who was 
suffering fromacold. Asaresult, 
she caught it and was forced to 
give up virtually all of her work 
for several months. 

Every mother knows that, when 
one member of the family begins 








oratory. If the mistress of the 
house is her own cook, the kitchen 
need be only a small room, care- 
fully arranged and equipped so 
that the food can be prepared with 
the fewest number of steps. The 
diagram shows such a kitchen, 
compact to the last degree. 

If a maid does the work, there 
should be added a small sitting 
room for her. It is not reasonable 
to ask her to do her work and to 
eat and to rest all in the same 
room. 

The machinery for cooking is 
being revolutionized. Electricity, 
gas and the fireless cooker not 
only make cooking easier and more 
accurate and interesting but are a 
good business investment. 

The character of the dining room 
must be determined by individual 
taste. It may be an alcove off the 
living room, it may be merely one 
end of the living room, or it may 
be a separate room with a cupboard 
or closet for china and service. If it is a separate 
room, the size 14’ x 14 is a good one to start with; 
it can be reduced or increased within bounds. 

Next in importance is the sleeping apartments. 
The old-fashioned scheme was to provide large 
bedrooms and one bathroom. But now that we 
have our windows open all night, that arrange- 
ment means a waste of heat and a large, chilly 
room to dress in. Small bedrooms are better 
adapted to overcome those objections and to 
relieve the pressure on the second floor, which 
usually is more crowded than the first floor. Best 
of all is to have unheated rooms or screened 
sleeping balconies with dressing rooms and baths 
inside. That is the logical and comfortable and 
economical plan. 

The living quarters may vary according to your 
habits of life from a single moderate-sized living 
room to a large living room with library, sewing 
room, play room, reception hall and piazza added. 
A front hall is no longer regarded as essential. 

After the living quarters comes the ‘“‘service”— 
closets, stairs, and so forth. Closets have greatly 
changed. The tendency now is toward hanging 
up fewer and fewer things, and having cases of 
drawers or sliding shelves for taking all except a 
few articles of clothing that are cared for on frames 
hung from a pole. The closet should have light, 
—daylight, if possible,—and so gradually merge 
itself into a dressing room between the sleeping 
porch and the bath. 

The accompanying diagrams show a house for 
seven persons. The kitchen is planned for the 
mistress alone but can be modified to accommo- 
date a maid, and the third story can be finished 
for two more rooms and a bath. Ifthe same floor 
area were divided in the usual way, there would be 
accommodations for only five instead of seven, or 
for seven instead of nine; and, furthermore, there 
would be no sleeping porch and no warm place to 
dress in, and the bill for coal would be much larger. 

Finally, when all is arranged to suit your present 
needs, consider the possibilities for extension. 
Growing families are the best families, and should 
be provided for. Build with an eye to the future. 
It may help you when you want to sell to be able 
to show the other man how he can add to the house. 


6. CONSTRUCTION. 

When you are ready to translate your ideas into 
form, the ideal way is to have an entirely trust- 
worthy and efficient man do all the work for cost, 
plus a commission for his own service. If you 
know such a man, and you are not obliged to fix 
in advance the exact limit of cost, build your 
house that way. Otherwise have your contract 
figured by several good builders and accept the 
lowest bid. 

When it comes to signing the contract, remem- 
ber the progressive character of your mind. Every 
intelligent mind is always advancing, and the 
advance in your comprehension of the house 
problem in the six months during which your 
house is building will be marked by a similar 
advance in the sum you will spend. There are 
extra items owing to omissions that are of course 
natural and inevitable in any human undertaking, 
but most of the extras will represent things that 
you did not understand or appreciate until you 
began to see results, and that you ordered one by 
one because you wanted them, and because you 
did not always reckon back to see what the sum 
total was getting to be. A normal increase over 


the original price is from five to ten per cent. If, 


you go above that, there is something radically 
wrong with the builder or the owner or the archi- 
tect. When you have forecast the entire cost,— 
contract, architect’s fee, furniture and incidentals, 
—add to the grand total ten per cent to represent 
the cost of your education in house building and 
to cover unforeseen additions and changes. 

Your builder will probably be competent, but 
your workmen may not be. All that you can do 
about it is to encourage your architect to have the 
work first-class as far as specifications go, and 
executed by a good builder. Trouble comes from 
pinching and squeezing to get the price down. 
When a man buys an automobile, he first decides 
what kind he wants, then he figures out what kind 
he can afford to buy, and goes and buys it. But 
in the case of a house too often he first decides 
what he wants, then decides that he must have 
it for two thirds of what it is worth, and con- 
sequently finds himself in difficulties before he 
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This second floor is laid out with unheated 
sleeping room and warm dressing rooms, and 
80 accommodates seven people. 


finishes. It is better to make your house a little 
simpler and build it well. 

Do not give orders to the men or even discuss 
changes with them. Let all instructions start at 
the top and filter down properly through architect 
and builder to the mechanic. To do otherwise is 
to plunge everything into confusion. And do not 
assume that the builder is dishonest just because 
you find a knot hole or some other small defect. 
If you give him a chance, he will probably be glad 
to rectify mistakes. 


7. EQUIPMENT. 

Equipment is a matter to be worked out accord- 
ing to the accepted principles of finance. If a 
maid costs twelve dollars a week in wages, board 
and room, or six hundred and twenty-four dollars 
@ year, andjif you can save yourself that [expense 
and get along comfortably without her by having 
a fireless cooker, an electric range, washing ma- 
chines, a vacuum-cleaning system, an automatic 
hot-water heater, and so forth, figure out which 
course will be cheaper. 

Finally, in deciding what you can afford for your 
whole expenditure, keep in mind the fact that 
your object in building a house is to make a home, 
and that a home cannot be made by cut-and-dried 
rules. To reduce every consideration to a busi- 
ness basis is to make a mere animal of yourself. 
Cows, pigs and hens are 
housed on a basis of 
dollars and cents, but 
human beings have a 
love of beauty that ought 
to be gratified. 


*® 


GAME BOOK. 


HE Young People’s 

Societies of Chris- 

tian Endeavor all 
over the State of Cali- 
fornia have been gather- 
ing material for a ‘‘social 
book.” 





_ COURTESY OF 
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in except the cold bedrooms themselves. 


to cough and sneeze, nine times 
out of ten the cold will run through 
the entire household. Facts, sci- 








ence and common sense all urge 
us to apply the oft-quoted but sel- 
dom-adhered-to golden rule, “As 
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ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye also to them.” 

Many physicians believe that the 
time is not far distant when a per- 
son suffering from a cold will be 
as certainly isolated as if attacked 
4 by measles, mumps or chicken 
pox—no one of which, according to 
eminent authorities, is so serious 
@ menace to health as the com- 
mon cold is. But until that time 
arrives, we can at least use a 
little kindly consideration for our 
own families, and also for the 
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This is a typical attic providing sleeping 
rooms for two people. It may be used with 


either second-floor plan. 


last. The plan also allows the use of a smaller 
tree than would otherwise be necessary; and as 
there is no limit to the form and color of the tags, 
it can be made very beautiful. The oddity of the 
various identifying devices is also the source of 
interest and amusement. 
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THE MEANING OF CHRISTMAS. 
Te twenty-fifth of December, like everything 


else in the world, has two sides: an outside | 


and an inside. The outside consists of the 
pictorial element: customs, ways of celebrating— 
in fact, all that meets the senses. That side alone 
would be worth while'in a world that needs every- 
thing it can get to break the monotony of life. 
And Christmas surely does that. Holly and mis- 
tletoe, carols and dangling stockings, fir trees that 
blossom into pyramids of light, white-bearded, 
plump Santa Clauses, shopping expeditions, the 
distribution of gifts, radiant smiles of pleasure, 
torrents of gratitude—all help to make Christmas 
what it is. 

But when all has been said, they are only one 
side of the day, and not the real side at that. It 
is in something that lies beyond the reach of 
eyes and ears that you will find the true meaning 
of Christmas. It is ex- 
pressed once for all in 
the words, “Good will 
toward men.” 

A thought more 
charged with power to 
uplift humanity never 
burst forth in words. 
There come times when 
those few syllables seem 
to be a Key to the secret 
of living. Life has many 
overlapping interests — 
philosophy, reform, the 
love of man for woman, 
the love of a mother 
for her child, research, 
friendship, science, ex- 





The plan is similar to 
that of the popular club 
cookbook to which 
housewives contribute 
their favorite receipts, 3 
indorsed with their , 
names. In this case, 
each society selects by 
vote the two best-liked 
games or schemes of en- 
tertainment that it has 
used in its particular organization and sends them 
to headquarters. Of course there will be many 
duplicates and variations, but the committee on 
publication will sort and classify and arrange them 
for the printer, and give each society credit for its 
contribution. 

Other organizations also will find the idea at- 
tractive. Such a book can be printed cheaply, 
and it is sure to find a ready local sale. Clippings 
from the Family Page or the Girls’ Page will often 
be of service in making up a book of this kind. 
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A NOVEL CHRISTMAS TREE. 
Or family that always has a Christmas tree 











gives a pleasing touch of novelty to the fes- 
tivities by hiding the presents and hanging 
only clues to them on the tree. Each package 
has a distinguishing mark, as a heart, a triangle, 


an anchor or a star, cut from colored paper. A> 


device exactly like the one on the package is 
pasted on a tag on which is also written the name 
of the person for whom the gift is intended. This 
tag is hung on the tree. 

The recipient of a tag that carries a given device 
must hunt for a package that has a corresponding 
device. Since no two of the devices are alike, he 
does not recognize any package as his own until 
he has found the corresponding tag; nor does he 
know the intended recipient of any other package 
unless he has seen the tag that carries its device 
and read the name thereon. 

In this way all are enabled to work together in 
decorating the tree, and the interest of mystery 
in distributing the presents is maintained to the 


In this kitchen everything is 
within the reach of the mistress 
as she sits in the centre. 





ploration, scholarship, 
art, politics. But all of 
them and others are 
fused and welded into 
some tangible form of 
betterment to the world 
by the glowing warmth 
of good will toward men. 
The human soul must 
throb with that emotion 
before it can accomplish 
any abiding achievement, whether it be painting 
a picture, inventing a machine, writing a poem, 
building a house, casting a ballot, or training a 
child to a life of usefulness. 

Good will is an active force. It breeds tolerance 
of others, but rigid scrutiny of yourself; approba- 
tion of merit, and hostility to injustice; breadth 
of vision, and courage to oppose whatever is base; 
finally, the feeling of brotherhood that distin- 
guishes man from beast and leads to service. It 
is something deeper than a catchword of the 
Yuletide. Whether it takes the guise and title of 
philanthropy or religion or social service matters 
little. It is the vision, the effulgence, that makes 
Christmas stand for something more than the sur- 
face can possibly show. 
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THAT COMMON MALADY—A, COLD. 
N™ that winter is here, and grippe and in- 











fluenza are causing havoc throughout the 

land, it behooves every mother and every 
father to take an immovable stand, in the interest 
not only of the family but of justice and right, 
against the pernicious habit of allowing a child 
to go about, mixing unreservedly with family and 
companions, after he begins to show symptoms 
of a cold. ‘ 

Two or three days of isolation in bed will do 
neither child nor adult harm; and it is mere jus- 
tice to humanity to cease scattering the germs 
broadcast, or allowing those over whom we have 
control to do so. In children a cold means loss 
of vitality, and the possibility of pneumonia, 
tuberculosis or some form of kidney trouble, and 


stranger outside our gates, and 

when a cold appears isolate our- 

selves—or our child—as much as 

possible until it is past. 

The following common-sense 

rules are worth keeping in mind: 
When coughing or sneezing, cover your mouth 
and nose with a handkerchief. 

Do not leave saturated handkerchiefs lying care- 
lessly about, or allow children to do so. 

Remember that in no instance should a hand- 
kerchief be dried and re-used. 

Plenty of fresh air in a room of even tempera- 
ture, rest, an abundance of water and a cutting 
down of food for a day or two, together with a 
laxative or some simple remedy for colds, will in 
most cases drive away the distemper, whereas 
if the patient remains up and about, it often hangs 
on for weeks and sometimes for months. 
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THE CARE OF SAVINGS. 
(Second Series.) 


XI, Conclusion. 


N these articles we have called attention to the 
three standard methods of saving most con- 
spicuous in the financial system of the United 

States: the savings bank, the building and loan 
association and life insurance. In dealing with 
the savings bank we have referred to eertain 
allied subjects, including the postal-savings sys- 
tem and school savings. In dealing with life 
insurance we have had to mention some other 
forms of insurance, such as sick-benefit societies 
afford. 

Within the limits of the discussion, it has not 
been possible to deal with all the opportunities 
for saving or all the methods of promoting thrift. 
Related topics include, for example, savings funds 
maintained by corporations for their employees, 
and various small organizations the purpose of 
which is to promote saving for special purposes. 

The end we have mainly had in view has been 
to point out certain important phases of the sav- 
ings problem, and to make suggestions that apply 
especially to the savings of the average family; 
therefore it has been necessary to deal with some 
of the matters in very general terms. 

It is plain that for persons with a tendency to 
thrift there are many desirable methods of saving. 
The principles that should govern a choice may 
be summarized as follows: 

(1) The savings bank or similar depository may 
be utilized to advantage in order to provide against 
misfortune, such as sickness or unemployment; 
to meet future needs for which no definite time 
can be fixed, such as educating the children; and 
in a general way to furnish a safeguard against 
unexpected demands, and to make provision for 
old age. That form of saving should invariably 
be employed, but not to the extent of excluding 
other methods, 

(2) The building and loan association provides 
both an excellent method of buying a house and 
a desirable form of saving. It requires regularity 
of payments, it cultivates a sense of financial re- 
sponsibility, and it offers an attractive rate of 
interest. You should take care not to assume too 
large a periodical payment, but if you have made 
that error you can usually rectify it without in- 
curring any serious penalty. 

(3) Use should be made of life insurance—with- 
in the reasonable ability of the family to meet the 
premiums—as a provision against the death of 
the earning member. Owing especially to the 
lower rate of premiums available in early life, 
young men should assume some insurance without 
waiting for family responsibilities. But it is espe- 
cially important in life insurance that the premium 
incurred shall not exceed the ability of the insured 
to pay in all circumstances. Letting a policy 
lapse within two or three years means a total loss ; 
letting it lapse after that, a partial loss. 

In formulating a policy for the care of savings, 
much depends upon the number of children in the 
family, their ages, their mental qualities and 
ambitions, and their plans in life. It is to be con- 
sidered whether any of the children have become 
earners, and, if so, whether their income goes into 
the family funds, or whether they are allowed to 
spend it or save it, as they please. If they have 
the handling of it themselves, the saving problem 
for the younger members beeomes an individual 
instead of a family affair, although the course 
pursued will probably be subject to family in- 
fluence. There is usually a stage, especially in 
the case of boys, when the younger members of the 
























= Real Waffles 


* FVERYBODY likes 

waffles. They may be 
= served appropriately for 
breakfast, luncheon or sup- 
per. They are extraordi- 
| narily good when Crisco is 
| used in the batter and espe- 
cially crisp as well as unus- 
ually dainty when cooked 
= in Criscoed irons. 


RISCO 


De ied bcke Making 


Crisco is the solid cream of veg- 
etable oil. It is delicate and rich 
« and has neither taste nor odor. 


Over a million American 
| housewives are consistent users 
of Crisco. They like it be- 
cause it helps them to serve 
foods that are appetizing and 
wholesome. 


4 Delicious Waffles 


. They are Particularly Fine When Served 
we With Maple Syrup or Honey 


2 egg yolks 
2 cupfuls sour milk 
2 tablespoonfuls 
melted Crisco 
2 stiffly beaten egg 
whites 
(Use accurate level measurements) 


3 cupfuls flour 
¥% teaspoonful baking 
soda 
1 teaspoonful salt 
1 tablespoonful sugar 





Sift, then measure the flour. Add to it the soda, 
salt and sugar, and sift into bowl. Add well 
beaten egg yolks, then the milk, then the melted 
Crisco. Beat thoroughly and fold in stiffly beaten 
egg whites. Cook on well Criscoed waffle irons 
until brown and crisp. 


1 The Crisco Library 


You should secure the latest books 
of the Crisco Library. Handsomely 
bound and illustrated in colors and 
both written by Janet McKenzie 
Hill, of the Boston Cooking School 
and editor of American Cookery. 
Send for ‘“The Whys of Cooking”’. 
You may find some of your own 
household problems among the many 
questions asked and answered. ‘‘Bal- 
anced Daily Diet’’ describes a simple 
system of meal planning with choice 
of foods best adapted to the proper 
building of mental and physical 
strength. Either book will make a 
valuable gift and each contains many 
new recipes and the interesting Story 
of Crisco. Sent for five 2-cent stamps 
or enclose twenty cents for both. 
Address Dept. G-12, The Procter & 
Gamble Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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CONTINUING THE FAMILY PAGE FOR DECEMBER 


family have become financially independent, but 
are yet unmarried. Their saving problem during 
that period should be considered mainly with refer- 


ence to future family responsibilities of their own. | 


At some point the savings of a prosperous and 
thrifty family are likely to become too large to 
be cared for wholly with the greatest advantage 
by the institutional method. Moreover, it is not 
desirable to encourage extreme conservatism in 
financial matters on the part of persons of fairly 
substantial means; that would lead to the perma- 
nent employment in savings banks of funds much 
larger than the amounts for which those institu- 
tions are properly intended. 

A rule for the guidance of one who is hesitating 
whether to place funds in a savings bank or to 
make a direct investment is this: 

If the principal of the funds is likely to be 
needed, a savings institution is the place for it; 
if, on the other hand, the funds may be regarded 
as permanent property and the owner’s require- 
ments are not likely to exceed the amount of the 
interest earnings, it is proper to apply them to 
some direct investment. 

Many persons whose means are not large, yet 
who have succeeded in accumulating substantial 
savings, find it good policy to invest in residential 
real estate; perhaps they build one or more 
houses in the vicinity of their own. Those who 
prefer a security investment can obtain through 
trustworthy bankers good bonds of publie or cor- 
poration issues, in denominations of one thousand 
dollars, or, in some cases, smaller amounts. 

Some banking houses have introduced methods 
of selling both bonds and stocks on a plan of in- 
stallment payments. Buying bonds on that plan, 
within very conservative limits, has certain merits 
as a means of thrift. Investment in stocks is a 
topic somewhat outside the limits of this review. 
On broad grounds, such investment should be 
discouraged until after a substantial amount has 
been invested in real estate or bonds. 

The Companion is preparing a series of articles 
on “Investments” that will appear, in due time, 
on this page. 
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A NOVEL BELT ARRANGEMENT. 


NOVEL way of fastening a child’s belt to his 
dress that has several advantages over the 
ordinary method is to use buttons and 





buttonholes. A belt attached in that way is 
comfortable for the child, 
since it will not slip either 
up or down; it can be re- 
moved easily when the 
dress is laundered; and it 
always looks neat and 
trim, since it is so sensibly 
secured that it will not 
crush or twist. 

Place the buttons where 
there is a pleat or a double 
thickness of the material. 
If the pattern does not pro- 
vide pleats, you can supply 
the necessary firm founda- 
tion for the buttons by 
stitching a piece of tape 
under the material at the 
belt line. 

If you use an ornamen- 
tal button for the front, a 
snap fastener or a hook and eye will be a secure 

and satisfactory fastening. 
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A GIFT FOR MOTHER FROM THE 
BABY. 
RAW an outline of the baby’s foot, including 
D the toes if it is possible to get the pencil 
between them, and, having cut it out for a 
pattern, cut duplicates of it from colored blotting 
paper. Also cut one foot from heavy water-color 
paper or Bristol board for a cover. Tie the blot- 
ters and the cover together, and through holes 
near the big toe and the heel insert a ribbon by 
which to suspend the pad. 

On the cover, which you can decorate according 
to your taste, write or print, “I will step on your 
blots,” and after the inscription put the baby’s 
name. Ifthe child is old enough and has learned 
to write, let him sign his name himself. 

Children can use the same idea in making valen- 
tine blotters. In that ease they will write some 
such sentiment as: 

If you accept this foot of mine, 
I'll gladly be your valentine. 

Usually children like to make up their own lines, 

and it is a good plan to let them do it. 
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STUFFINGS FOR THE CHRISTMAS GOOSE. 








' [ the November number The Companion 
| 





|| per and herbs. 
| cook it until it is thick ; then add a cupful of seeded 






printed receipts for a great variety of stuffings 
for the Thanksgiving turkey or chicken. To 
complete the list, it seems important to give the 


| receipts that are especially designed to fit the 
| Christmas goose. 


French Chestnut Seating — Zane three pints of 
talian chestnuts, boiled until they are tender, 
then peeled and mixed smooth with two table- 
spoonfuls of butter, a little parsley, shallots, pep- 
Cover the paste with stock and 





raisins and stir them in. 
| Rice and Celery 

cold boiled rice, one cupful of minced celery, one 
| heaping tablespoonful of melted butter, and salt 
and pepper enough to season the mass. ix the 
ingredients, and add enough sweet cream to mois- 
ten them well. In stuffing the goose, be careful 
not to fill it too full: 

Potato and Egg and Bread Dressing. — Take 
equal quantities of stale bread crumbs and mashed 
Trish potatoes, and season the mixture with butter, 
chopped onion, salt and pepper. Mix these well; 
then add two tablespoonfuls of minced walnut 
meats and three hard-boiled eggs, chopped fine; 
then add the uncooked yolk of one egg. 

Apple and Celery Dressing.—Use equal quantities 
of chopped celery and tart apples, with one half 
cupful of sugar, and one teaspoonful of ground cin- 
namon for seasoning. This will be found equally 
good for stuffing a capon or pork. 


Dressing.—Take two cupfuls of 





‘For this very reason more and | 


| 
The cheerful feeling you pos- 
sess after a drink of something 
hot and flavory should be only 
the beginning of your satis- 
faction. | 


more people are turning from 
coffee to 


Instant Postum 


A lessened tendency to such 
annoyances as nervousness 
and sleeplessness repays them. 


A ten-day trial of this delight- 
ful, flavory hot drink has 
assisted so many to health and 
comfort that your friend, the 
Postum drinker, will tell you 
it’s well worth while. 


“There’s a Reason” 











Eaten on 

bread, 
crackers, 
or toast. 
Fine on 
saltines. 


“Coasting’s great—but 


BEECH-NUT 
PEANUT BUTTER 


is better.” 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
Canajoharie, New York 
Ask your dealer 





\ FOR THIS 
TRAPPERS ‘Vitze "230K 

Our catalog-Booklet entitled ‘‘Opportun- 
ities for pleasure and profit in trapping’’ 

is different: you will so you get 
your 5 ws FREE it you mail a — 
to-day. ir rs supply men 
will help you get started. Write Today. 


SHIP YOUR. FURS TO 
F.c. Tay Le ’ 


R Fur Co 
760 FUR EXCHANGE BLOG.ST. LOUIS.MO. 
BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS KODAK 
ENLARGEMENTS FOR GIFTS so-1n0n 


mounted, 25c. Send only the negative. Best Kodak Develop- 

ing. Any size roll, 10c. Six prints free with first roll. Or 

send six negatives, any size, and 10c. (stamps) for six prints. 

ROANOKE CYCLE COMPANY, 31 Bell Avenue, Roanoke, Va. 
75 var. foreign 2c. Name pa 
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Billiard Book 


Free to Every Boy 


Send at Once— See How to 
Get This Table for Christmas 


Parents, boys and girls and guests are all 
fairly wild about the royal games of Carom 
and Pocket Billiards when played on Bruns- 
wick tables in cosy home surroundings. 

After school hours and winter evenings 
always find the Brunswick the center of 
merriment and wholesome exercise. 

Some styles can be set up quickly any- 
where and taken down easily after play. 

Not toys—but real men’s tables with speed, 
accuracy and ever-level smoothness. 


Brunswick Home 


Billiard Tables 


$30 and Up—Pay 10c. a Day 


A small first payment puts any Brunswick 
that you select in your home for Christmas. 
After that, pay the balance monthly. Why 
wait when all the grown folks who play will 
help you pay—terms as low as 10 cts. a day! 


Balls, Cues, etc., Free 
With every Brunswick Table we give you 
a complete Brunswick high-class Playing 
Outfit—Rack, Markers, Balls, Cues, Tips, 
expert book of 33 games, etc. 


Send This Coupon for 
Billiard Book FREE 

Get our 30-day home trial offer and see 
these tables in our handsome colored catalog 
—*Billiards—The Home Magnet.” 

Read in this book the letters of praise from fathers and 
mothers, ministers, teachersand doctors. Seehow billiards 
keeps boys home andsee how easy itistoown a Brunswick. 
Don't wait—send the coupon for this free book today 


PUL 
= The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 

= Dept. 42Z, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Send free, postpaid, your illustrated color-book— 


“Billiards—The Home Magnet” 


and tell about your home trial offer. 
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Closet 
m, More Comfortable, 


<> : 
| Healthful, Convenient 


‘a Eliminates the out-door 


| | privy, open vault and cess- 
| 
by State Boards of Health. 





pool, w are breeding 
I} places for germs. 
uh 
Hl 
Ui 
©! 
ABSOLUTELY ODORLESS 
Put It Anywhere In The House 
The germs are killed by a chemical process in 
water in the container, which you empty once a 
| Aboctutety = — RA mepe trouble 
em an ashes, oset absolu - 
teed. Write for full description and no freee 
ROWE SANITARY MFG. CO. 12376, ROWE BL8G., BETROIT, 
fy) 


Ask about the Ro-San Washstand—Hot and MICH. 
Running Water Without Plumbin:; 


D you FREE 


c—, Ride in a Bush Car. Pay for it 
[> { out of your commissions on 
sales. I am daily ship- 
%. ping cars to Bush 
Se Agents. 103 went out 
last April. — 
fits for you. rite 

at once for my 
tails of 1917 model. Address J. H. BUSH, Fs. Dept. 1202. 
b BUSH MOTOR COMPANY, Bush Temple, Chicago, Il. 


PLAYS 




















Vaudeville Sketch- Monologues, Dia- 


es, Entertainments. logues, Minstre 
Material, Drills Make-up Goods. Large Catalog Free 
T. 8S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 77, CHICAGO. 
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Breaking All Records 


The sale of Harold Bell Wright’s 
latest book, “When a Man’s a Man,” 
is expected to reach one million copies 
by January Ist. 


How to Obtain the 


Send us one new yearly subscription for 
The Youth’s Companion, with $2.00 to pay 
for it, and we will present you with Harold 


“WHEN A MAN’S A MAN,” 






Book Free 


Wright's latest and best novel, 








We do not offer the book for sale. It is 
given only to a present subscriber to 
pay him for securing a new subscrip- 
tion. Only one book will be allowed. 








author’s regular copyrighted edition, send- 
ing the book to you postpaid. This book 
cannot be purchased anywhere for less than 
$1.35. Each copy ordered before Christmas 
will be mailed in a Christmas wrapper. Our 
Offer is good for a limited time only. Clos- 
ing date to be announced soon. Act at once. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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TR any questions you wish 
about the contents of 
They wil be gladly answered. 
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Hddress your letters to THE 
EDITOR OF THE BOYS’ PAGE, THE 
YOUTHS COMPANION, BOSTON.MASS. 











THE MENTAL GYMNASIUM. 


N one of the head master’s brief 
[es after chapel, he aston- 

ished the students by saying 
that he probably could not pass 
many of the examinations that 
were regularly set for them. See- 
ing that he had not made himself 
understood, he explained his ap- 
parently compromising statement 
in this way: 

“Some of the subjects that we 
study in school and college we 
use directly in the work of life; 
others we never use directly, but 
a faithful study of them so trains 
our minds that we can do our 
regular work more easily and effi- 
ciently. For example, to-day I 
am never called upon to use what 
long ago I learned of algebra and 
geometry; but I would not take 
any amount of money for the ben- 
efits of the discipline and mental 
training that I derived from those 
studies. The lessons were the 
apparatus by which I grew men- 
tally. It is a great mistake for 
a boy to neglect. a subject just 
because he cannot see how he 
will use it in the profession that 
he has chosen. He may not be 
able to make it narrowly useful, 
but infallibly it will make him 
broadly useful. 

“The same is true of the train- 
ing of the physical body. No boy 
takes out of the gymnasium with 
him and into life the parallel bars, 
the trapeze, the flying rings. If 
he has used them aright, they 
have made him strong, self-reli- 
ant, ready to meet the difficult 
tasks of life. They have strength- 
ened him so that he no longer 
needs them. He will continue to 
exercise, but in a different way. 
What, then, if he is no longer able 
to turn a handspring or to ‘pump’ 
on the parallel bars? He has 
strength and endurance and dar- 
ing and courage—the great physi- 
cal essentials of life. 

“So, although I admit that I 
am no longer able to accomplish 
the mental ‘giant swing’ of solv- 
ing original problems in geometry 
or of conjugating irregular Greek 
verbs, my study of geometry and 
Greek trained me so to use my 
mind that I can meet the larger 
problems that I have to solve.” 
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THE KIONGA STAMP. 


PHILATELIC prophecy of 
A an earlier period of the 
European war has been 
fulfilled: occupation stamps for 
African territory that Germany 
owned have appeared, Contrary 
to expectation, however, it was 
neither the British nor the Bel- 
gians who put forth this new pro- 
visional set, but Portugal; and 
whereas collectors had expected 
that when such an occupation 
series did appear, the stamps 
would be those of the conquered 
colony surcharged by the invading 
forces, what the Portuguese did 
was to use stamps of one of their 
own African colonies, Lourengo 
Marques. They surcharged them 
with the word KIONGA and the 
new value of the stamp, and by 
decree gave them postal validity 
in German East Africa. Kionga 
is a district lying east of Lake 
Nyassa. 
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In 1911, after Portugal became 
a republic, the 1898 stamps of 
Loureneo Marques bearing the 
portrait of King Carlos were sur- 
eharged REPUBLICA. It is the 
100-reis, dark blue on bluish 
paper, of that set which the Portu- 
guese have surcharged KIONGA ; 
so that the new stamps put into 
use in German East Africa are doubly surcharged. 
The new set includes four values: one half cen- 
tavo and one, two and five centavos. 


® © 


A MATHEMATICAL PUZZLE. 
\ an evening party, during a lull between 


games and music, one of the guests told a 

small group that, if they would think of a 
number and follow a certain formula, he would tell 
them what the number was. 

When the persons in the group had consulted 
one another and selected a number, the “magi- 
cian” told them to multiply it by three. 

“Ts the result odd or even?” he asked. 

“Odd,” was the answer. 

“Add one to make it even and divide by two; 
then multiply by three again. Is it odd or even?” | 

“Odd.” 

“Add one to make it even and divide by two. | 
How many times is nine contained in it?” 

“Once.” 

“You took seven,” said the magician, and the 
group admitted that he was right. 

They selected a second number. Again the ma- 
gician used the same formula—and again gave the 
correct answer. 

“How did you do it?” they asked. 

“The key is simple enough,” he said. ‘Count | 
one toward the answer if the number is odd after | 
the first multiplication, count two if it is odd | 
after the second multiplication, and four for every | 
time nine is contained in the last quotient. When 
you chose seven, it worked out this way: 

7X3=21, 214+1=—22, 22+2=11, 11x3=33 

33+1=34, 34+2=17, 17+9=1+ 
As the product of the multiplication was odd both | 





| 


times and nine was contained once in the last 
quotient, I[hadi+2+4=7. The remainder after 
rod final division is never taken into considera- 
jon.’ 

Then the magician asked the question, ‘Can 
you explain why the key works?” and it happened 
that no one in the group could give an answer. 
Can you? 

® ¢ 


A TRICK WITH MATCHES. 


Sains for a little distance the undipped end of 
amatch. Sharpen another match to a wedge- 
shaped end, and fit the‘two together. Against 
the two balance a third to make a tripod, as in 
Fig. 1. The puzzle is to lift the three with one 
other match. With the fourth match press care- 
fully against the two that are joined together until 














Fig. 1 Fig.2 





the loose match falls against the fourth. 


of the two that are wedged together, you can lift 
all three. 
&® 


Arabian Stamps.—As an outcome of changes 
that the war has made in the map of the Orient, 
modern Arabia is soon'to have a philatelic identity, 
independent of Turkey, if indeed the proposed 
stamps have not already been issued. The new 





(Fig. 2.) | 
Then, by catching the loose match in the angle | 


Here are a dozen fascinating things for you to make that The Companion has no room to describe in 
the paper itself. But the complete illustrated directions for making them are printed on separate sheets, 
and The Companion will send you such as you may desire. Set down by name and number the objects 
you wish to make; attach to your list the name and address to which your paper goes; inclose one 
two-cent stamp; send the whole to the Editor of the Boys’ Page, The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 


set is of only two denominations, half-piastre red 
and one-piastre blue, although it was expected 
that the series might be extended. The design is 
characteristic of Ottoman stamps, and bears in the 
middle the inscription, ‘“Mekka-al-Mukarrama,” 
and at the top the words, “Barid Hedjazi,” with 
the year of the Mohammedan era in Arabic figures 
at the sides, 

Pending the appearance of the stamps, arrange- 
ments between the Egyptian postal authorities 
and the city of Hedjaz, Arabia, made it possible, 
by stamping Arabic initials on the letters in place 
of postage stamps, for Arabian mail to find an 
outlet through the Hedjaz post office. 


* © 


HOW TO HAVE STRONG HANDS. 


N almost all athletic games it is of great im- 
portance to have strong, supple hands; in 
many vocations, too, strength in the hands is 
@ valuable aid. Fortunately, hands respond to 
training; even the person who is undersized and 


| hone too robust may acquire remarkable strength 
| in his hands. 


It is a physiological law that the 
smaller muscles when in action require proportion- 


| ately less organic support than the larger muscles; 


to use the legs in running quickly “winds” you, 
but you could milk cows all day and feel no 
organic distress, although very likely you would 
feel muscular distress, Other things being equal, 
of course, the possessor of general strength will 
acquire the stronger grip. 

There are marvelous records of feats by pro- 
fessional “strong men,” such as/lifting 987 pounds 
with the -grip of one hand alone, doubling iron 
bolts half an inch thick, and tearing a tennis ball 
intwo. Great agility and suppleness of the hands 
are more common but scarcely less wonderful; 





you need only to watch an expert 
typist write at the rate of a hun- 
dred words a minute, or to see the 
skilled pianist play in rapid time, 
to get some idea of the possibili- 
ties that lie in every normal per- 
son’s hands. 

To strengthen the -grip, it is 
necessary to increase the muscles 
of the forearm, for they control 
the fingers and are even more 
important than the muscles of 
the hand itself, although they are 
not to be neglected. The follow- 
ing are all valuable exercises; if 
you persevere in them, you will 
find the strength and suppleness 
of your hands greatly increased : 

Crumple a sheet of newspaper 
in each hand toa convenient size, 
and with your arms at your sides, 
close first one hand, then the 
other, rather rapidly, until your 
forearms ache slightly. Do not 
attempt to retain the grip over- 
long, as that causes the expanded 
tendons to impede the circulation 
by pressing on the arteries. In- 
creased circulation is the prime 
object of exercise, and is best 
gained by rhythmic alternate con- 
traction and relaxation. 

A second exercise is to lock the 
long finger of your right hand 
round the corresponding finger 
of your left hand, and to pull 
strongly across your chest sev- 
eral times. Repeat the exercise 
with each pair of fingers. 

Number three is a perfect exer- 
cise for the forearm and the grip. 
If practiced regularly on a pro- 
gressive scale, it will bring tre- 
mendous power. Take a broom, 
a tennis racket or any other 
paddle-shaped object, grip the 
handle at the end, and lay the 
flat part on a chair. Place one 
or two books or any other weight 
on the flat part, and with your 
grip on the handle lift them a few 
inches from the chair. Repeat 
the exercise a few times, then 
turn your back to the chair and 
lift with your hand reversed. 
You will readily see that the 
whole thing is a matter of lever- 
age. The books in themselves 
are light; but of course the far- 
ther a weight on a lever is from 
the fulerum the greater force it 
takes to move it. 

The fourth exercise especially 
increases suppleness, Extend 
your arms in front of you and, 
without bending the fingers at 
the first or second joints, bend 
the hand at the knuckles. Re- 
peat the exercise twenty or thirty 
times at first, and gradually in- 
crease the number until you can 
continue the movement for two 
or three minutes without much 
discomfort. 

The old contest of stick twist- 
ing, of which boys at country 
schools have long been fond, cre- 
ates a grip of iron. Two contest- 
ants stand facing each other and 
tightly hold in their raised hands 
a round stick, such as a broom 
handle ora stout cane. Each has 
one inside and one outside grip. 
At the word they lower the stick 
from above the level of their 
heads to the level of their waists. 
In the hands of the boy who has 
the weaker grip the stick will 
turn, and thereby show him to be 
the loser in the contest. 

No training for strengthening 
the hands is complete without 
practice in rope climbing. The 
exercise of raising and lowering 
your own weight requires strength 
of hand not iess than |strength of 
upper arm and forearm, as you 
will quickly discover when you 
try it. 

Fasten an inch or an inch-and- 





a-half rope to a strong beam in 
your barn or home gymnasium, 
or even to the sturdy limb of a tree, and practice 
climbing regularly, but be careful not to overdo. 
That advice applies to all of the exercises—when 
your muscles begin to ache, stop and rest; and 
before they feel thoroughly tired be wise enough 
to realize that you have done enough until an- 
other day. ; 
® © 
HOW DID IT GET THERE? 
N arrow with wooden barbs too large to allow 
A it to be withdrawn, stuck through a hole ina 
solid piece of wood is a mystifying puzzle; 
but although it looks as if it must have been im- 
possible to put the arrow through the hole, the 
trick is really very simple. 

Make the arrow of basswood. Through a thin 
piece of wood bore a hole, into which the shaft oi 
the arrow will just slip. Set 
the head of the arrow in a 
vise with the two barbs in 
the jaws, and gradually put 
on pressure until the barbs 
have been forced into a 
straight line with the shaft. 

It will then be possible to 

push the arrow through the 

hole. When the barbs have 

slipped through, soak the 

arrowhead in water. The 

barbs will then expand to 

their original size and shape. The arrow cannot 
be taken out again, because the cells and fibres 
of the wood are usually so broken by the process 
that they will not stand the treatment a second 
time. It is best to make the arrow of basswood, 
because few other woods have so great a range 
of expansion and contraction. 
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SHAKING PALSY. 





sometimes called Parkinson’s disease, 
—is an affection of middle or advanced 
life, characterized by a constant shak- 
ing or trembling of the limbs. 
never occurs in persons under thirty 
years of age, not often under forty, and most fre- 
quently between fifty and sixty-five years; men 
are afflicted about twice as often as women. The 
cause is not definitely known. It-is evidently a 
disease of advancing old age, made possible by 
the gradual failure of nutrition in the nervous 
system and also perhaps in the muscular tissues. 
The exciting cause is often prolonged and depress- 
ing emotion of some sort—grief, worry or fear— 
acting on the wasted nerves. 

The trouble begins very gradually with a slight 
tremor in the arm or leg, which may disappear 
when the limb is moved or may be increased by 
any attempt to move it. At about the same time 
the patient feels a slight stiffness on beginning to 
walk or on trying to use his hand, as im writing; 
and he notices that he is not so strong as. he was, 
These symptoms gradually increase, and finally 
involve all four extremities and the head. The 
patient’s shoulders stoop slightly and his gait 
changes; he takes shorter steps but more rapid 
ones; he seems always to be running, as if he 
feared that he was about to fall forward. The 
shaking causes a good deal of fatigue; fortunately 
it usually ceases during sleep. 

The disease is not fatal and may last many years. 
No form of treatment has been known to cure it, 
although a good deal can be done to ameliorate it. 
Massage or simple rubbing seems to relieve the 
fatigue and even to quiet the constant movement 
for a time, and tonics and nerve-quieting remedies 
may be tried under the physician’s advice. It is 
possible that the disorder may be due to the lack 
of some of the “internal secretions,” in which case 
some glandular extract may be found that will 
relieve the condition; but no such discovery has 
yet been made. 
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HOOKING AND STEALING. 


S Ned Talbot was taking a tramp one 
afternoon through a farming country 
with his older cousin Dick, he sud- 
denly leaped over the roadside fence 
and returned with a half dozen pears. 

“Try one,” he said. “They are fine.” 

“They do look tempting,” said Cousin Dick, “‘but 
I don’t think Ill yield. I have heard that the 
receiver is as bad as the thief.” 

“T don’t call that stealing,” said Ned, flushing. 

‘*What do you call it?” asked his cousin quietly. 

“ Why—er—hooking, I suppose. Stealing is 
taking something of real value. The owner of this 
orchard would never miss a few pears.” 

“Perhaps he wouldn’t miss a few cents, or even 
afew dollars; but that wouldn’t justify your taking 
them from him, would it?” 

“Money is different,” protested Ned. 

“It’s all property,” said Cousin Dick, “and the 
owner has a right to it. Indeed, he may value the 
kind that isn’t money the most. An old lady who 
lives near me has a rosebush of a rare variety that 
she has tended for years. It bears only a few 
flowers, and this year she had set her heart on 
sending them to her daughter, who is ill. 

“But the day before she meant to cut them, some 
passer-by stripped the bush. That wasn’t stealing 
money, but the loss of the small sum that the 
roses were worth wouldn’t have made the old lady 
ery as bitterly as she did. 

“I remember one case in which I was involved. 
Jimmie Trask and I were walking home one night, 
and as we passed Major Belcher’s house it oc- 
curred to us that his grapes were probably ripe. 

“They were the best in town; but-it wasn’t so 
much the flavor of the grapes as the spice of adven- 
ture that led us into trespassing. We were enjoy- 
ing the feast when we heard a sound from the 
direction of the house. 

““*What’s that?’ I whispered to Jim, but I got 
no answer; and I quickly discovered that I was 
alone. I would have retreated, too; but it seemed 
to be too late, for I could see a form emerging 
from the kitchen window. So I decided to lie 
very still behind the grape trellis. Presently I 
Saw a man with a bag creeping stealthily down the 
walk. It wasn’t the major, and all at once it 
flashed on me that it was a burglar making off 
with his plunder. 

“I was a good deal frightened, but I felt that I 
ought todo something. I could hardly overpower 
the man. Shouting might help, but I wasn’t sure 
of my voice. Suddenly I thought of an accom- 
plishment in which I excelled all the other boys.” 

Cousin Dick placed two fingers in his mouth and 
emitted a weird and piercing whistle that brought 
a cry of admiration from Ned. 

“T never heard it done like that!” he exclaimed. 
“Why, it fairly gave me a start.” 

“It had that effect on the burglar,” his cousin 
resumed, “I gave that whistle three times, and 














the fellow ran, leaving his bag behind him, with | 
the contents scattered on the walk. 








HAKING palsy, or paralysis agitans,— | 


It almost | 





| with a German sergeant. 


gathered up the spoil when the major and his old 
manservant appeared on the scene. 

“He did not need to be told that his house had 
been robbed, but it took a good deal of lung 
power to remove his impression that I was the one 
who had done it. When at last he did grasp the 
fact that I had frightened away the burglar, his 
manner changed altogether. In fact, when we 
had taken the jewelry and silver into the house, he 
was in high geod humor, and hinted at a reward. 
I was feeling quite like a hero when it suddenly 
occurred to the major that one point had not been 
cleared up. 

“ ‘How did you happen to be right at hand when 
the burglar came out of the house?’ he asked. 

“It was an embarrassing question, but I tried to 
explain that I was passing by and had just stepped 
in to try a few of his grapes. 

“I shall never forget the look of disgust and 
wrath that came over his face 

** What, you were sneaking in after my Isa- 
belias!’ he cried. Then he said many other things 
that I need not repeat. He cooled down after a 
time, and we parted on fairly pleasant terms; as I 
left, the major said with a chuckle that he sup- 
posed it took a rogue to catch a rogue. 

“I received no reward, but I carried away the 
lesson that a man’s most cherished possessions 
may not be his silver and gold, and that the dis- 
tinction between hooking and stealing is not so 
plain to older people as it sometimes is to boys.” 


* © 


LINCOLN’S FORGIVING SPIRIT. 


MONG the innumerable nuisances and 
“cranks” who called on Lincoln at the 


to suggest his nomination as President. 
these men, says Mr. Francis F. Browne in. “The 
Everyday Life of Abraham Lincoln,” was the 
editor of a weekly paper published in a little vil- 
lage in Missouri. He told the President that he 
was the man who first suggested Lincoln’s name 


for the presidency, and pulling from his pocket an | 
old, worn, defaced copy of his paper, exhibited to 


the President an item on the subject. 


“Do you really think,” said Lincoln, “that that 


was the cause of my nomination ?” 

“Certainly,” said the editor. ‘The suggestion 
was so opportune that it was at once taken up 
by other papers, and you were nominated and 
elected.” 

“Ah, well,” said Lincoln with a sigh, “I am glad 
to se@yyou and to know that ; but you will have to 
exc me. I am just going to the War Depart- 
ment to see Mr. Stanton.” 

“Well,” said the editor, ‘‘I will walk over with 
you.” 

The President, with that good nature so charac- 
teristic of him, took up his hat and said, “Come 
along!” 

When they reached the door of the Secretary’s 
office, Mr. Lincoln turned to his companion and 
said, ‘‘I shall have to see Mr. Stanton alone, and 
you must excuse me.” And then taking him by the 
hand he continued, ‘‘Good-by. I hope you will 
feel perfectly easy about having nominated me; 
don’t be troubled about it; I forgive you.” 


® © 


THE FOREMAN DID NOT SCARE. 


HE operator at the little railway station of 

Wolf Summit, in West Virginia, had stored 

the crate of his motor cycle under the freight- 
house floor. Following instruction from the divi- 
sion headquarters, the section foreman removed 
the crate with other inflammable articles and de- 
stroyed it. The operator, finding this out, wrote 
him to say that it would cost three dollars to re- 
place the crate, and that if he didnot return the 
crate or pay the price by Saturday night, he should 
report the matter to the superintendent. 

The section foreman’s reply came back the next 
day. Written on one of the company’s message 
blanks with a typewriter, it is given herewith just 
as it is on file at the division headquarters to-day: 


Mr, F. T Sheilds Wsumit 
Kind Sir In Reply To Your Letter Of Jan 21 
Was More Than To Tickled To Recd Same Relative 
To Your Motor Crate Beg To Say That This 
Garbage Were Piled Under Freight House Floore 
And We Use All Such To Gage Track With There 
Fore If You Had Your Sundy Pants Piled Under 
Freight House Floore They Would Bee Distroyed 
Sorrow That Your Crate Is Gone Same Used For 
Tye Plugs Guaging Track Also I Will Bee 
Obliged To Look In My Book Of Rules And 
Find Where Any One Is Permitted To Pile 
Rubbish Under Freight Houses Your Satu 
rday Fave Remittance For Crate HOHO 
The Rose Is Red The 
Vilent Is Blue The 
$300 I Enclose To 
You I Don’t Think 

Chas A Goff 


* © 


BUSINESS IN THE TRENCHES. 


HERE are innumerable stories current just 
now, says Mr. Julius West in “‘Soldiers of the 
Czar,” about the behavior of the Russian 
Jewish soldier, who comes of a nonmilitant race. 
One of the stories concerns a colonel who offered 
a Cross of St. George and two hundred rubles to 
every soldier in his regiment who captured an en- 
sign from the enemy. 
A day or two later a Jew came along with one 
of these trophies, and was duly rewarded. A 
couple of days later he appeared with another; he 


received another cross and the cash reward, and | 


was told that he wasahero. Two days afterwards 
he turned up with still another flag. That time 
the colonel was inquisitive, and wanted to know 
how it was done. 

“Well, sir, you see, I’ve made an arrangement 
We swap flags. I get 
my cross and two hundred rubles, and he gets pro- 
moted. Only, as his colonel doesn’t give him any 
money, I allow him a commission on my takings.” 

Perhaps I should add, says Mr. West, that this 
story was told me by Russian Jews, who have a 
keen sense of humor, and who are, on the whole, 
very fond of telling tales against themselves. 


“@® @® 


TOO THIN. 


Meese: had just had her first dip in the 
ocean. 

“How did you like it, dear?” asked her 
mother as she fastened up the little six-year- 
old’s frock. 

Mildred glared angrily at the sparkling sea. 





I had just | | coldly. 


“TI didn’t like it at all, mother,” she replied, 
“TI sat on a wave, and I went through.” 


White House were many who sought to win | 
favor by showing that. they had been the first | 
One of | 





Ode eee en 
For Your Boy’s 


Christmas Present 


SOMETHING that will give him 

lots of healthful, muscle-making 
outdoor exercise—something he wants 
far more than anything else — an 


Electrically Equipped 


Fudian 
Bicycle 


Particularly is this true of the Indian Motobike 
with its motorcycle style lines, Indian tank 
battery container, coaster brake, double forks, 
long-braced handle-bars, electric light and large 
reflector—the biggest bicycle value in the world. 
Or you may want to give him an actual motor- 
cycle—not a big, powerful one, but the Jndian 
Light Twin, with low riding position, just 
enough speed and power to make it easy and 
simple for any boy to handle, moderate in 
price, low in operating cost. 

Make this your boy’s happiest Christmas. Give 
him exactly what he wants. Let us send you 
Catalogs fully picturing and describing inden 
Bicycles and the Light Twin Motocycle. 


HENDEE MANUFACTURING CO. 
707 State Street Springfield, Mass. 
(Largest Motorcycle Manufacturers in the World) 




















Keep Luden’s at 
home—at the 
office. Use at 
first sign of coughs, 
colds or “throat 
tickle.” Often pre- 
vent seri- 

ous illness, 

In the “‘ Yellow 
Box’’—Se 


WM. H. LUDEN 
ding, Pa 


LUDENS 


MENTHOL 
CANDY 


COUGH DROPS 














Wilkinson's 
Running Pony 


canters all about the 
house, veranda, lawn, 
up and down the side- 
walk; guides right or 
left by lightly Re the 
the rein w 
rocking motion is ex- 
erted by the rider. 
The forelegs, pivoted 
within the body,swing 
forward, together or 
singly, as the rein is pulled. The nearest alive 
of any piaything yet invented. Strong, beauti- 
ful, durable ree sizes. Sane prices. 

Ask at all toy departments for Wilkinson’s Running 

‘ony. If your dealer hasn't it we will ship 
direct, freight paid. 
The Running Pony Co., Winchendon, Mass. 








Look, boys, what's ready for you for 





Christmas, and after Christmas, you 
know, it’s only a little while till baseball 
time again. Get after Daddy—that very 
real Santa Claus that likes to know what 
boys want and likes to make them 
happy, and ask him to get you some 


GENUINE 


ae | & MM’ 


Baseball Things 


A“D &M” Official League Ball, or “D & M”’ 
Mitt, or the famous No. 56 “D & M” Glove 


The kind used by Joe Wood, Joe Jack- 
son, Walter Johnson, Larry Gardner, 
Harry Hooper, John Evers, Jeff Tesreau, 
etc.— over 100 of the big league players 
are devoted users of the “D & M” gloves, 
mitts, balls, etc. Then there's the 
“D & M” masks, bats, protectors, shoes, 
suits, etc. If you want something for 
immediate use, ask Daddy for a “D&M” 
basketball, striking bag, boxing gloves, 
jersey, sweater, hockey stick, hockey 
gloves, snowshoe boots, skating shoes, 
or a football. The best dealers every- 
where carry the “D & M” goods. If your 
dealer is out of just the “D & M” article 
you want, Daddy can send to us and get 
it at once right from the factory. Better 
ask Daddy to-night so he will get busy 
right away. If he sends to us for goods 
or catalogue, please have him address 


Dept. C 


THE DRAPER-MAYNARD CO. 


PLYMOUTH, N. H. 
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Black Beauty Bicycle 


Boys—you can’t imagine what a really different sort 
of wheel the Black penety fs 
It’s fast as the wind—a wheei on which you can always 
leave the other fellows behind. It’s a real thoroughbred 
with clean-cut lines and a richness of appearance that 
makes you like it better every — you see 
Then, as to equipment. Of course it has the best. 
Auto-fabric Tires; New Departure coaster brake; mo- 
torcycle type handle bars; rubber pedals; everything 
absolutely the classiest there is. 
$1.00 PER WEEK 
La this wonderful wheel. Just think of it. 
hat’s more, we ship on approval—treight pre- 

pald~and if when you receive it you don’t think the 

lack Beauty the best wheel you ever saw, return it 
at our expense. 

FIVE-YEAR GUARANTEE 
All Black Beauties are guaranteed for 5 years. There 
are six models. The Black Beauty Colt is a dandy 
18-inch juvenile with 28-inch wheels, and is just the 
thing for a Christmas present. 
PRICES, $30 to $45 


F R E Baw Get our beautiful booklet tellin 
about Black Beauty Wheels. 


HAVERFORD CYCLE COMPANY 
503 Market St., Dept. B £stad/ished 1896 Philadelphia, P; 
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OTe | For Christmas 


A Very Useful Gift That 
Appeals To Every Boy. 


your dealer for 















Ask 
the Leedawl—the outs Guaran 
Jeweled Compass at $1 — If he does 
not have them, remit direct 
Send Sor free or C-44, or 10¢. for book, 







Ganpanies Rochester, N.Y. € 
Makers of Scientific Instruments of Superiority 











This real * 


Non-skid The Always | Welcome Christmas gift 


*snow-mobile.” 
increase speed and prevent eases on ice or snow. 


exible Fly Cf" sled that steers. 


With all-steel front, which acts as shock-absorber, the safest sled is made safer; 
the strongest sled is made stronger and easier to steer. 
Nine sizes, 3 to 8% feet long. 













Has grooved runners of chrome nickel steel that 


Safest, fastest, best 


Outlasts 3 ordinary sleds. 
Sold by hardware and department stores. 











Junior Racer 102 ts. Fxoress_ paid 


Missouri River. Price $3.50. 





carries two children, - ft. long; only 


E ‘of the Unless it bears this 


trademark it isn’t 
a Flexible Flyer 













S.L. Allen & 
FREE OFFER: * 


Flexible Flyers steer. 
ena“ a) on © ce ae a 









FD MF I FO RE. S 


Box 1100C, Philadelphia 
for free booklet of coasting views 
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The Only Smart Sport Model in the 
- Small Car Class 
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Here is a new kind of car. 


It is inexpensive and economical, 
mechanically right and is the 
last word in style. 


It is the one low priced car which 
will immediately suggest itself to 
you as the appropriate setting 
for youth and beauty smartly 
attired. 


It is the one car in the inexpensive, 
economical class with which you 
instinctively associate people of 
real cultivation and distinction. 


Its seating arrangement is quite 
unusual. 


In front are two comfortable 
chairs with ample passageway 
between and doth are adjustable 
forward or back to suit the reach 
of the driver and his companion. 


There is also a roomy, comfortable 
rear seat for two. 


Descriptive Catalogue on request. 


Four large people can ride sociably 
in real comfort. 


In many instances the Country 
Club will be used as a sport 
model by people who also have 
heavy, large cars and are accus- 
tomed to easy riding. 


Special care has been taken to 
make the Country Club a 
smooth, easy riding car. 


It has large four-inch tires and 
cantilever rear springs which 
absorb the road shocks. 


It is a speedy little car and rides 
so smoothly that its speed may 
. be used with comfort. 


It has a powerful motor which is 
so economical that twenty to 
twenty-five miles to a gallon of 
gas is quite usual. 


And it’s a perfect: beauty. 


The body of the car is a rich grey, 
the trim is black enamel relieved 
by an occasional flash of bright 
nickel. 


Red wire wheels give just the 
right dash of brilliant color. 


The long grained upholstery and 
mohair top are grey to tone in 
with the body color. 


Every convenience is provided 
and it is so simple to handle 
that a boy or a young girl can 
drive it with perfect ease. 


Like many another you have prob- 
ably been hoping for someone 
to bring out just such a car. 


It has found a_ waiting market 
ready to absorb thousands more 
than we can build in a long 
time to come. 


See the Overland dealer and place 
your order at once if you want 
an early delivery. 


Please address Dept. 859. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio. 


“Made in U.S.A.” 





